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The attack on Trafalgar Square threatened for Sunday 
was actually made. Although processions had been strictly 
forbidden, and were, after severe fighting, broken up by the 
police, a little before 4 o’clock vast crowds arrived at the Square, 
the Radicals and Socialists wearing red ribands, and the Irish 
Nationalists green. Shortly after 4 o’clock, desperate rushes pee ata tn 
were made to reach the Square, one of them headed by Mr. We deeply regret to record that the decision of the physicians 
Cunninghame Graham, M.P., and though they were driven back, | summoned to San Remo to advise the Crown Prince of Germany, 
matters might have been serious but for the appearance of two | is of the most melancholy kind. They were unanimously of 
squadrons of Life Guards, who were enthusiastically cheered by | opinion that the disorder of the throat was cancerous, and 

vast crowd of spectators, with a Magistrate at their head ready | incurable without the extirpation of the larynx, an operation 

to read the Riot Act. They rode round and round the Square, the | occasionally successful, but highly dangerous to life. The 
regiment of Foot Guards from St. George’s Barracks at the | Crown Prince, after hearing all opinions, and being carefully 
same time forming in front of the National Gallery in double | instructed as to the chances of the operation, retired for an hour, 
line with bayonets fixed. The appearance of the soldiers cowed the | and then returning, decided that it should not bo performed. 
rioters, and within half-an-hour the police were able to clear | He will, it is evident, await his fate calmly, as he would on 
the Square. No meeting was held, and the rioters were totally | the battle-field. There is said to be no immediate danger, as a 
defeated ; but the fighting in Parliament Street, Wellington | tumour which threatened suffocation has burst; but a telegram 
Street, and other approaches was unusually determined. No| from San Remo to the Daily News, to which that journal 
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attaches importance, gives a different account. No tumour 
burst, but the Prince expectorated a quantity of cancerous 
matter,—a much more alarming symptom. By the unanimous 
testimony of those who approach him, the Prince meets his 
melancholy destiny as a Christian and a Hohenzollern should, 
and so deepens the grief of those who expected one day to have 
the benefit of his guidance. A furious controversy is raging 
in Germany as to the propriety of his original treatment, which 
is envenomed by much international jealousy; but it amounts 
to very little. At the worst, the English specialist has only 
prevented recourse to an operation which the Prince might not 
have permitted, and in which there was only a small per-centage 
of hope. 


Mr. Goschen made a brilliant speech in the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester, on Tuesday. He reminded his hearers that when, 
twenty-five years ago, Lancashire was suffering terribly from 
the cotton-famine caused by the war between the Northern and 
Southern States of the American Union, Lancashire did not 
quail, but refused to lend any countenance to those who were 
then threatening the United States with disintegration. The 
present struggle for the Union with Ireland is, for us, as great a 
question as the revolt of the South was for the United States a 
quarter of a century ago. No one ought to regard it as a 
question of conventional party politics. The conditions of 
healthy national life are confidence, credit, character, the power 
of making wise laws, obedience to the laws, respect for authority, 
stability, order, peace. Without these, no community can be 
prosperous and strong, and these had all been endangered by 
the proposal to establish a separate Legislature in Ireland in 
deference to the threats of the National League, and by 
the consequences of that proposal. Mr. Gladstone himself 
had felt the very serious danger that when mobs in London 
had begun to do what the League had long been endeavouring 
to do in Ireland, the Irish cause would suffer by its associa- 
tion with English disorder, and had put forth a very striking 
rebuke to that disorder. Yet was it not quite as true in 
Ireland as in England, that no good citizen should resist the 
Executive Government when it administers laws passed by 
Parliament on the best legal advice it can get? Nothing 
could prove more clearly that the Irish Question is not a 
separate question, than the impulse given to disorder here by 
the party which had sheltered and apologised for disorder there. 
* Anarchy,” said Mr. Goschen, “ is contagious.” 


Mr. Goschen commented on the assertion that British legisla- 
tion could not be proceeded with while “Ireland blocks the 
way,” and said that it must be boldly grappled with. Ireland 
would block the way a great deal more, if you established her in 
comparative independence as a separate Colony or as an element 
in a federated Empire. Besides, to yield to an irreconcilable 
Trish minority would be a premium on disintegration which the 
foes of England would never forget. The Government must 
maintain order both in Ireland and in Parliament, and insist on 
pulling up some of the arrears of British legislation in the next 
Session. No doubt a great effort would be made to weary the 
Government and the people out, and it would take inexhaustible 
patience to withstand that effort. But inexhaustible patience 
might be displayed, and should be displayed. In the moral world, 
there have been no patent processes discovered by which the draft 
on patience can be abridged. ‘“ Refuse,” said Mr. Goschen in 
conclusion, “to parley with those who tell you that the struggle 
will be weary and long. However long and weary it be, there is 
but one reply which you can make to the base and cowardly 
suggestion that you will be tired out,—‘ We surrender neither 
to crime nor to time.’”” Mr. Goschen’s appeal will not be fruit- 
less. Why, indeed, should we surrender? A democracy is like 
a sea which never wearies. If our statesmen weary, we must 
change them. The people are always renewing their strength. 


Mr. Goschen on Wednesday made an interesting financial 
speech, in answer to an address from the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. He playfully reminded the Chamber,—who had 
intimated their hope that the national burdens might be 
lightened without any diminution in the efficiency of the pro- 
tection afforded to life, liberty, and property,—that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is not merely the guardian of the 
revenue, but the channel of expenditure, and that every year new 
claims are made on him for fresh expenditure which hardly any 
one sustains him in resisting. He thought the revenue would 
turn out well, as years go now; but the time is past when 





the revenue rises by leaps and bounds, and there are now ase 
claims on any surplus which render the prospects of remission 
very slender. If there be any statutes which increase needless] 
the gravity of the commercial depression,—for example, me 
visions under which the limited-liability Companies are sheltered 
where they are fraudulently managed,—these Mr, G oschen 
admitted that he certainly ought to interfere to repeal ; but 
the State would not be in a position directly to relieve the suffer. 
ings of those who had been thrown out of employment by the 
bad times. 


Mr. Goschen intimated that something might be done to 
rectify the defects of the currency by restoring the full weight 
of the gold coinage, and perhaps by “some improvement 
of the note circulation of the country,” which points possibly 
to £1 notes, such as Scotlaud uses so freely, by which it would 
be very easy so to economise the gold coinage as to supply an 
ample margin for its restoration. The Government were pledged, 
said Mr. Goschen, to deal with the subject of local finance, An 
adjustment of Imperial and local finance would be much easier 
if there should be a good surplus; but in any case it would be 
necessary “to introduce a Bill for the readjustment between 
Imperial and local taxation.” This obviously points to some 
relief of local taxation by the transfer to local Rating Boards of 
Imperial taxes. A former speech of Mr. Goschen shows that 
he is intending to throw a great deal more responsibility than 
they now wield on the local authorities as regards expenditure 
and taxation, and to relieve the Imperial Government both of 
power and of control over local finance by a strong measure of 
decentralisation. The Local Government Bill is evidently to 
be the main business of next Session. 


Mr. Goschen spoke again on Thursday, both at Manchester 
and at Ashton-under-Lyne. In Manchester, in replying to an 
address from the bimetallists, he was very cautious, admitting 
the great injury done by the depreciation of silver, but pointing 
out the difficulties of the situation without in any way com- 
mitting himself. Later in the day, in replying to an address 
from the Liberal Unionists, he made a strong appeal to the 
neutral party in politics to give the Government their moral 
support. He thought that the silent politicians who abstain as 
much as they can from party conflicts, should in the present 
situation do what is in their power to prevent a precipitate 
decision against the Union. In the evening he made a long 
speech in the skating-rink at Ashton-under-Lyne, in which he 
maintained that the Colonial representatives who visited 
England for the Jubilee, would certainly have supported the 
Union by a considerable majority, and that the non-political 
Americans sympathise frequently with the Unionists, though 
the exigencies of party politics make it so necessary to bid for 
the Irish vote. Further, he made this criticism on the Home- 
rulers’ plea that what they desire is a “ union of hearts,”—that 
a union of hearts between those who are doing their best to defy 
the law, and those who think that the sacredness of law is the 
very bond of national union, cannot be very true. Even Home- 
rulers should say in effect to the Irish leaders, in Mr. Goschen’s 
opinion,—‘ Obey the law first, and not till then will we consider 
how far we can trust you.’ 





The Czar, who could not reach St. Petersburg by water on 
account of the ice, and dreaded the long land journey round the 
Gulf of Bothnia on account of his children, at last made up his 
mind to travel through Germany. It is etiquette on such 
occasions for the Sovereign of the country traversed to meet 
the Sovereign traversing, who is in theory his guest; and the 
Czar and the Emperor were accordingly to meet on Friday. 
The Czar arrived in Berlin on that day as arranged, and 
though nothing is yet known of the visit, something 
was expected from it in Germany. Prince Bismarck had 
been sent for from Friedrichsruh, and although M. de 
Giers remained in St. Petersburg, still the Czar is his 
own Foreign Secretary. There is not the least probability 
that Alexander III. will re-enter the old alliance; but it 1s 
quite possible that, in view of the misfortunes which have fallen 
upon his kingsmen, he may strongly repeat his old promise to 
permit no war while his great uncle is alive. Kings cannot 
always keep such promises, alleging when they are inconvenient, 
that they are constrained by public opinion; but it would be 
something gained towards immediate peace. 


We regret to notice that, all rumours to the contrary notwith- 
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nding, Sit Michael Hicks-Beach is not able to accept any 

pstantive office. He made a long and strong speech at Bristol 
pie Monday, during which he incidentally deprecated any large 
Trish Purchase measure ; but on the following day he told another 
audience that his health was not really repaired. Although his 

Jitical vision was strong, his physical vision was weak, and he 
could not undertake the amount of reading which was absolutely 
necessary in any of the more arduous departments of Govern- 
ment. The rumour, therefore, that Sir Michael would replace 
Mr, Matthews disappears, as will, we imagine, many similar 
rumours which will be in circulation during the winter. 


The situation in Paris will not be improved by a letter which 
M. de Lesseps has addresssd to M. Rouvier, demanding that 
the Assembly shall authorise the Panama Canal Company 
to raise a lottery loan of £22,000,000. This will raise the 
total amount to be expended on the work to £60,000,000; but 
for that sum it will, he says, be completed by February 
3rd, 1890. Tf, however, the permission is not granted, then 
the works must stop, and the shareholders, unless the 
American Government buys the Canal, will lose their money. 
The Chamber will be most reluctant to grant the privilege; but 
the shares in this Company are held all over France, and 
the ruin which will fall upon thousands of households will 
help materially to discredit the Republic. A correspondent of 
the St. James’s Gazette, who seems well informed, says the ruin 
will, in such an event, be even more widespread than this account 
would indicate. M.de Lesseps, he says, gives the expenditure 
accurately ; but the loans have been raised at such enormous 
discounts—in one case 56 per cent.—that the total responsi- 
bility to the public will, on his own figures, be no less than 
£88,000,000 sterling. Much of this money, however, will have 
been returned to shareholders in interest, which commenced 
from the date of the raising of the loan. However that may be 
—and, of course, M. de Lesseps would give a very different 
account of the finance of his Company—the French Treasury 
will be sorely perplexed either to refuse or to grant the 
authorisation demanded. 


In the Oxford Congregation on Tuesday, the Statute for the 
abolition of the Professorship of Poetry, and the establishment 
of a new chair of English Literature and Poetry, to which 
Merton College undertook to contribute, was rejected by 94 
votes against 25. The general feeling appeared to be that this 
chair, as it now exists, affords an opening for eminent men who 
have something to say, and enables them to address the 
University, and that the stimulus thus afforded to University 
studies is of the greatest possible advantage. It would be 
undesirable, in the opinion of the majority, to found what would 
be a new tutorship on the ruins of a famous professorship to 
which such men as Keble and Matthew Arnold had lent dis- 
tinction. We sympathise with this objection. Certainly 
Matthew Arnold could never have delivered the admirable 
lectures on “ Translating Homer,” on “ Celtic Literature,” and 
on “ Heine” in Oxford, but for the existence of a professorship 
that made no alarming demands on the time of a busy Inspector 
of Schools. And that these lectures were a great stimulus to 
the University, no one can seriously doubt. 


Even Aberdeen University is recoiling from the new Radi- 
calism. On Saturday last, the election for Rector took place 
there, when Mr. Goschen was elected by 455 votes, against 314 
given for Mr. John Morley. As far as mere literary work goes, 
Mr. Morley must be far better known at Aberdeen than Mr. 
Goschen. The weight which turned the scales against the 
brilliant writer can hardly have been anything but his Home- 
rule creed. The University of Aberdeen does not wish to return 
to the Heptarchy. 


Mr. John Morley gave a very interesting address yesterday 
week, in Edinburgh, on the subject of “ Aphorisms,” showing, 
as all his literary addresses do, the wide range over which 
his acute mind has passed. We have made remarks on his 
criticisms in another column, but may add here that some of Mr. 
Morley’s own judgments were of great interest. He was much 
struck at the little attention which most men give to the lights 
and shades in each other’s characters. “ We live,” said Mr: 
Morley, “in the world as we live among fellow-inmates in a 
hotel or fellow-revellers at a masquerade.” And he expressed 
his opinion that we are as little sensible of the traits in each 
other’s characters as we are of the lights and shades on the 
natural objects around us,—lights and shades that only a great 








painter discerns. That is quite true; but is it not in effect 
saying that what we all want is more life? We could not have 
a much finer discernment of each other’s characters without more 
life, more force, in us altogether. Mr. Morley passed the highest 
possible encomium on the political instinct of Thucydides, of 
whose sagacious sayings he is a profound admirer; but Tacitus 
he apparently regards somewhat as most of us regard Carlyle, as 
a literary painter of great brilliance who cared more for effect 
than for truth. “He had what a writer of aphorisms of our 
time has described as ‘the cursed ambition to put a whole 
book into a page, a whole page into a phrase, and the phrase 
into a word.’” 





Mr. Morley asserts that the moralities, “both major and 
minor,” change from generation to generation, and in proof 
quotes the rather odd approval given by Dr. Johnson to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s remark, that in the death of a benefactor you 
have at least this consolation, that you are relieved from the 
burden of the debt of gratitude; and Mr. Morley adds,—* No 
moralist with a reputation to lose would like to back Reynolds’s 
remark in the nineteenth century.” But does the evidence show 
that it had any popular support in theeighteenth ? It is certain 
that the ladies who were comforted for the loss of their bene- 
factor in this very odd way by Sir Joshua, were shocked at his 
ungenerous consolation; and surely the popular feeling would 
be far better tested by what they felt, than it would be by what 
a literary man like Johnson, with a hearty love of paradox, 
chose to defend. We believe that Mr. Morley’s wish to show that 
the standard of morality varies fundamentally from age to age 
on matters which are clearly apprehended by ordinary men, is 
partially due to his dislike as a theorist to the intuitive school 
of morals, and his preference for the school of evolutionary 
adaptation. 


The correspondent at Rome of the Daily Chronicle declares 
that the general opinion of Mgr. Persico upon the Irish move- 
ment is that the revolutionary party exercise far too great an 
influence upon it, for it to be a safe one. He also blames the 
clergy for playing too large a part in an agitation which is not 
kept within legitimate bounds. He considers the Crimes Act 
needlessly severe, but advises that the Catholic Press should be 
cautioned as to its statements, and especially as to attacks upon 
the British Government. That is all sensible enough, though the 
Crimes Act is not severe; but the interesting question is Mgr. 
Persico’s judgment as to the religious aspect of the movement. 
Does he, or does he not, think that it contains, as was shown in 
the contest at Thurles, an element of serious danger for the 
spiritual authority of the Catholic Church? That seems clear 
to Protestants; but one desires to hear the opinion of a man 
who has talked with all Catholic Bishops, and has heard the 
truth from them. We suppose, however, we shall never see 
Mgr. Persico’s original report. We never do get a great 
Catholic prelate’s thinking aloud. 


Mr. Chamberlain, who has gone to Washington to settle the 
Fisheries dispute if he can, has, in spite of Irish opposition, 
received the warmest welcome in New York. Ata great banquet 
given him by the Chamber of Commerce, and attended by two 
members of the President’s Cabinet, he stated strongly his 
resolution to seek the advantage of both countries. He did not 
*‘ believe it could be to the advantage of any great nation to make 
a settlement not permanently satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned.” If the Americans, on their side, are of the same opinion, 
Irish opposition will not prevent the signature of a treaty which 
will last. If Mr. Chamberlain can conclude one, he will have per- 
formed a great public service, for it is the nature of fishery 
disputes to bring war nearer than any others not involving 
territory. It is impossible to protect a cod-bank except 
by posting armed vessels there; and as armed vessels must 
fire, every act of police strikes the nationality fired on as 
a violent outrage. To go to war for a few fish would be 
monstrous; but nations do go to war to prevent the taking 
away of their property by force of cannon. We note that the 
new objection to a settlement is that Canadian Reciprocity is 
mixed up with the fisheries, and that America cannot give up 
her property to secure commercial advantages. Why not, when 
the whole arrangement is quite voluntary ? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 103} to 103}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RIOTS. 


R. GLADSTONE’S letter to the Bermondsey Club on the 

riot of Sunday is the most satisfactory incident which 

has occurred since he first sprung his policy of Home-rule upon 
an astonished world. It not only shows that he remains a 
statesman—and it is not the interest of Tories, any more than 
of the country, that the chief of one historic party should 
become a demagogue—but it proves that the leaders of the two 
great parties are as united as they have ever been in resisting 
intimidation by London mobs. The object of the riot of 
Sunday can only have been the intimidation of the regularly 
appointed agents of the Executive. If the object was to 
protest on behalf of Mr. O’Brien, who lies in the infirmary of 
Tullamore Prison, under a sentence passed on him because he 
incited resistance to the law, much better lodged and fed than the 
majority of his sympathisers, the crowds could have protested in 
Hyde Park or on Primrose Hill much more easily and pleasantly 
to themselves than in Trafalgar Square. If, on the other 
hand, it was to test the legality of Sir Charles Warren’s orders, 
a mere deputation could have disobeyed them, and when 
collared, have summoned the policemen for assault. There is 
no difficulty in the way of testing a law, and there are quite 
sufficient rich men on the side of the rioters—Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham, for example—to make payment of any needful 
expenses perfectly easy. Even if they had wished to hold 
a great meeting, they could have entered the Square 
by twos and threes, as thousands of the spectators did, 
and held their meeting until prevented by the police, 
when the consequent arrests would at once have tested 
the law. The truth is, those who organised the “demon- 
stration” wanted, first of all, to intimidate the Govern- 
ment; secondly, to “give the police a lesson ;” and lastly, to 
test their own strength. And so they issued their placards, 
calling on “ the people” to come “ in their tens of thousands ; ” 
they prepared for violent rushes; and when resisted, they 
fought so that dozens of policemen had to seek hospital aid, 
For the first time, even the horses of the mounted police were 
assailed. ‘Liberty of speech,” “Right of meeting,” ‘Property 
of the people,” and the rest of the catchwords, were mere 
excuses, the hope being to make a riot so formidable that the 
police would either be beaten, or that the Government, 
unwilling to use the soldiers, would give way. This purpose 
was thoroughly understood on both sides, and if the Govern- 
ment had yielded, it would have yielded to revolt, and would 
have been false to its trust. Its first business as trustee for 
the People—who alone place it in power—is to see that 
the laws are carried out; and when a mob takes upon 
itself to interpret them, they are not carried out. The 
duty of good citizens, as Mr. Gladstone has clearly pointed 
out, was to assume Sir Charles Warren’s orders to be legal 
until they were shown to be illegal ; and the Government only 
insisted that they should do their duty. They could not insist 
without using force, any more than they could insist that 
there shall be no street-robberies without employing police- 
men. How anybody who believes that the social organisation 
is of any value at all can blame them, we cannot understand ; 
and while we heartily welcome Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, 
we should have expected it from the strongest Radical who had 
ever felt the responsibilities of power. Whether the crowds who 
charged the police were composed of respectable workmen or not, 
matters nothing to the argument. Asa matter of fact, they 
were composed partly of real workmen, misled by the idea of 
a perfectly imaginary attack on liberty, partly of roughs and 
criminals zealous for a fight with the police, and partly of 
hobbledehoys eager for excitement; but supposing them all 
working men, their position was equally indefensible. It is 
not because the workmen control the State, that a small 
section of their number is to take upon itself to declare 
the law, and declaring it wrongly, to defy Magistrates 
and beat policemen for declaring it in another sense. If 
a mob can do those things with impunity, the People 
loses all rights, and its sovereignty is superseded by a 
regime of casual crowds. That is not democracy, but govern- 
ment by fortuitous concourses of atoms who would speedily 
make an end not only of prosperity, but of civilisation. The 
People must rule London, and its agents during approval 
are the Ministry and the Police. That is the true Radical 
doctrine, not the absurd one now preached that every one who 
can gather a crowd is to do exactly what he pleases, even 
if he interferes with the rights of a bigger crowd than his own. 








As to the manner in which the authorities did their dut 
which for the moment was to protect Trafalgar Square can 
invasion by organised mobs, the truth appears to be this The 
police were admirably commanded and led, and did their 
duty splendidly,—so well, that they drove off crowds oa 
numbering themselves by ten to one without taking a sin le 
life, a result which on the Continent would be we Be. 
incredible, They won the battle in the most complete and et 
the most merciful manner. That on some occasions tive 
struck unduly hard, and on others struck men who were ved 
fectly innocent, or even sympathisers of their own, is not Say 
probable, but, unless the riot differed utterly from every other 
riot in a great city, may be taken as absolutely certain. Two 
or three thousand half-drilled men, with no arms but their 
batons, cannot be engaged in two or three hundred covers 
skirmishes with men who are as powerful as themselves and 
who are intent on maiming them, without getting exasperated 
by their undeserved blows, without feeling a momentary 
hostility to their opponents, and without hitting out as hard 
as ever they can, That is in the very nature of things, and so 
are the assaults on spectators who have no business there, who 
impede the police almost as much as rioters, and who, when 
hit or roughly used in any way, return blow for blow as 
readily as the roughs. The rioters are not in uniform that 
the police should know them at sight, nor can the latier allow 
their ranks to be broken by sightseers any more than by 
opponents. It is right that every policeman should feel under 
discipline, and be as moderate as his duty will allow; but it is 
possible to be too squeamish, more especially in a country 
where no policeman has the smallest exemption from the 
law, and where every man who is unfairly struck has a full 
right to prosecute without paying any expenses. The really 
lamentable thing is not that some innocent men are occasion- 
ally hit, but that other innocent men—namely, the police— 
are constantly hit, and elicit scarcely any sympathy at all, 
The public seem to think that the police come from the 
clouds, or from beneath the earth, and forget that they are 
simply decent citizens clothed in uniform, and engaged at 
moderate wages in their own service. They do not realise 
that every policeman smashed by a rough is a servant of 
their own maimed by brutal violence without just cause, 
and while acting in obedience to their own orders, given by 
their own appointed executive agents. Many of these men 
display the heroism of the bravest soldiers, and many suffer 
cruelly through life from the consequences of a street-fight ; 
and they are all, when beaten, deeply wronged, as much 
wronged as a Judge would be who was struck on the Bench, 
Yet the woes of one gentleman, struck because he was 
in the way, will excite more attention and more pity 
than the sufferings of ten policemen. The tradition that 
Government is something apart from the people, still we 
suppose, holds its ground; but at least it ought not to 
lead Radicals into their present gross injustice. They send 
their own servants to resist a mob, and then rejoice if they are 
wounded. That is the literal truth of the matter, and until 
they recognise it, they will never recognise how utterly in the 
wrong they are in sympathising with men like Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham. We declare we cannot recognise the mental 
position of some of our oldest friends, They are all for the 
modern conscientiousness, and the new “ tenderness,” and the 
fresh outburst of sympathy ; but if a policeman, whom they 
authorise and pay, is kicked to death by men who have 
absolutely no pretext for kicking, they are as_ callous 
as vivisectors, and only remark that the police are brutal. 
They are all for equality; but they foam if a Member of 
Parliament in Ireland is forced into prison-clothes, and think 
it quite right in England that a rich rioter should be bailed, 
while a poor rioter goes to prison. They have forgotten 
Bentham and Mill, and if the majority were well-to-do, would 
declare that “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
was a proverb invented by devils for the guidance of fools. 
They have been crying for the rule of the majority all their 
lives, and now because the majority rules, they allege that its 
agents may justifiably be struck. stoned, and abused for obeying 
their own orders. There is plenty of pity in the world, but 
justice, like political economy, seems to have fled to the planet 
Saturn. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON DEMOCRATIC VIRTUES. 
R. GOSCHEN’S most impressive, and we might even say 
magnificent speech, delivered on Tuesday in the Free- 
trade Hall at Manchester, was a great lesson to a young 
democracy in the right training of its character, Indeed, we 
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will do our English opponents the justice to say that the nobler 
among them are aiming at the same thing, the training of the 
democratic character. But while they are concentrating their 
whole zeal on the attempt to inspire with humility and 
magnanimity a democracy which has never shown the least 
disposition to under-value those great qualities, and are 

reaching them in circumstances where the danger is 
that the so-called humility will end in suicide, and the 
magnanimity in encouraging the license of those who have 
never even learned self-restraint, Mr. Goschen has been im- 
pressing on us the much more elementary lesson, in this our 
hour of peril,—that a democracy will wreck itself which does 
not insist on enforcing law, and enforcing it equally on 
all the sections of its realm, and which does not exhibit 
the most inexhaustible patience and tenacity in dealing with 
the wearisome and tortuous and often stealthy attempts to 
exhaust its fortitude, by rasping away at the bond of the nation’s 
unity, What we should say of the British enthusiasts of Home- 
rule is this,—that they are cultivating the most ambitious and 
emotional aspects of a nation’s ideal, before they have laid the 
deep foundations of a moral unity; that they are crying out, 
«Be magnanimous, before they have learned to be just. Mr. 
Goschen’s great speech is not wanting in either magnanimity 
or humility ; but he teaches us that a young democracy has far 
greater dangers than the disposition to ignore noble sentiments. 
Indeed, to it sentiment is easy, but the steadfastness which 
will yield nothing to the claims of generosity till it has 
secured those of common honesty and fair play, is very difficult. 
A democracy, like every other governing power, has to learn 
ready and willing obedience to a higher law before it is entitled 
to begin squandering its inheritance with a lavish and indis- 
criminate hand. Let us ses that we are obedient to the yoke of 
law first, and that we give nothing to the discontented amongst 
us till we are satisfied that they, too, reverence this yoke; and 
then we may, if we please, think of what it may be permissible 
for us, in our prodigality of generous sentiment, to fling away. 
With very great adroitness, Mr. Goschen starts from Mr. 
Gladstone’s wise and dignified letter concerning the London 
riots, and quotes with the most genuine appreciation Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarkable judgment :—‘ It appears to me indis- 
putable that until a decision can be had, it is the duty of 
every citizen to refrain from all resistance to the decision of 
the Executive Government, which is clearly entitled to 
administer the laws according to what it may be advised is 
their true construction.” Mr. Goschen gives this sentence all 
the hearty appreciation it deserves, and warns his audience that 
there is no irony whatever in his cordial endorsement of 
it. But then, he asks, is this admirable sentence pub- 
lished for circulation in Scotland and England only, and are 
the “ rights of publication in Ireland reserved"? Why, this is 
the very principle which the whole body of Parnellites have 
been traversing ever since 1880, and doing the very best they can 
to trample under foot. If Mr. Gladstone thinks it applicable 
to Ireland also, why has he been using to the utmost his immense 
influence to throw Ireland into the hands of a body of men who 
set the laws, as understood by the legal authorities of Ireland, at 
open defiance, and that, too, though the whole endeavour 
of Parliament for the last seven years has been to modify the 
oppressive part of these laws, so that the Irish people may really 
get justice done to them in the matter in which they seem to 
have been till lately most frequently wronged? There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for the Irish Party’s adopting this attitude 
if they really be law-abiding. They have had proof 
enough and to spare, of the eagerness of British rulers to 
undo the wrongs of former generations. If they believe that 
these wrongs cannot be undone except by an Irish Legislature, 
they might show us how well we could trust an Irish Legisla- 
ture to be just and wise, by their own justice and wisdom in 
carrying on a constitutional agitation. Instead of that, they 
give us an object-lesson in what they would do, if they were 
let alone, by boasting that they will drive all the landlords out 
of the land, by terrorising juries, by threatening the mere 
subordinate instruments of the existing authorities, by praising 

those who treat all law-abiders as lepers,—in short, by im- 

Pressing upon us in every way in which such a lesson can 

be impressed, that they are full of hate for all who hold 

by the connection with Great Britain, and possessed by the 
desire to confiscate their property and make their life a burden 
to them. Is that the way to persuade the people of Great 

Britain that we can trust them with the lives and pro- 

perty of a great and respectable minority of the Irish 

People? On the contrary, as Mr. Goschen says, the 

epidemic of lawlessness is so violent, that we are in 


danger of contracting the disease here, and London has 
just been exhibiting all the symptoms of the fatal malady 
with which Ireland has been attacked. What can be more 
obvious than that, if Mr. Gladstone’s principle is true for 
London, it is equally true for Dublin? We must not throw 
the government of Ireland into the hands of men who act in 
Ireland as the rioters of last Sunday acted in London. We 
must protect the law-abiding citizens there as we have pro- 
tected the law-abiding citizens here. We must insist that the 
Executive Government shall be supported in administering the 
law according to the best construction put upon it by lawyers, 
and keep no terms at all with anarchists. The dominant party 
in Ireland are doing their very best to warn us that if we give 
the reins into their hands, they will follow out their own 
lawless impulses in Ireland, as the mob on Sunday strove to 
follow out its own lawless impulses here. Yet for eighteen years 
the main business of the British Parliament has been to deal 
with the grievances of Irishmen, and to make the evils of which 
Irish tenant-farmers complain lighter in Ireland than the 
grievances of the same class of men are in any other part of 
Europe. And if Irishmen chose to make use of the laws which 
Liberal and Conservative Governments alike have passed for 
their benefit, no one can reasonably maintain that there is any 
agricultural people in Europe in a position to make better terms 
for themselves. None the less, the Irish leaders are en- 
deavouring to sow a profound contempt for law in the hearts 
of the Irish people ; and it is this contempt for law which the 
more generous of the English Home-rulers are endeavouring to 
persuade us that we should remedy by throwing everything 
into these anarchists’ hands. Now, a democracy is in imminent 
danger of wreck which does not make law-abidingness the 
tule of its citizens throughout its whole realm. What is good 
for us is good for Irishmen. And till we see the reverence for 
law growing in Ireland, we should be simply self-condemned as 
unjust rulers, if, out of a spurious magnanimity, we sought 
to abandon Ireland to the control of an unscrupulous and 
vindictive faction, 

Mr. Goschen teaches us another great lesson in his eloquent 
speech,—the great danger of being wearied out by the sheer 
pertinacity in obstruction of all kinds exhibited by the Parnellite 
Party. Let us be weary and not complain. Let us be weary 
year after year. We hear good people on all sides say,—‘ Give 
the Irish what they want, and have done with them.’ We 
might just as well say to the father of wilful and selfish 
children,—‘ Give them what they want, and have done with 
them.’ We are responsible for near two millions of Irishmen 
who do not want, but fear as the worst disaster in their disas- 
trous history, this fatal gift. No, we must not allow ourselves 
to be teased into doing what we will not allow ourselves 
to be threatened into doing. We have to learn not to be 
weary in struggling with Irish obstruction, not to be weary in 
righting the wrongs of Ireland though we can get no gratitude 
for it, not to be weary in spending ten times the labour that 
ought to be needful for the task, in remedying the deficiencies 
of British law, not to be weary of unprofitable jangling on all 
sorts of insignificant subjects, not to be so weary of ill-doing as 
to make us cease from well-doing. Ina word, we must cultivate 
the inexhaustible patience and tenacity of a people who, for 
the sins of their ancestors in the past, have to go through a 
fearful but just penance in the present. As Mr. Goschen said 
in his noble peroration, we must surrender “ neither to crime 
nor to time.” 


THE PROSPECT IN FRANCE. 


NGLISHMEN, preoccupied though they are with other 
matters, should attend to what is passing in Paris, for 

the situation there may become even more grave than is antici- 
pated. The public mind is obviously excited to the point at 
which in Paris there is always an explosion of some kind, and 
a visible swerve in the ordinary course of affairs. The Chamber 
since its foundation has never been unanimous upon an im- 
portant vote, some extreme party or personal party always 
standing out; but on Thursday the Deputies sanctioned the 
prosecution of M. Wilson by a vote of 527 to 3. That shows 
not only that M. Grévy, who disapproves the prosecution, has 
no following in the Chamber, but that the constituencies 
are waking up to the situation, and assuming such an 
attitude that the numerous Deputies who owe everything 
to the Elysée, and who would in ordinary situations 
hold themselves bound to respect its wishes at least by 
abstaining from a hostile vote, were afraid to resist the 
impulse given them from below. Resistance, except by 





abstention, was, of course, impossible, Paris, in its excited 
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condition, believes the most monstrous charges,—that, for 
example, M. Wilson sold a clothing contract for £80,000 ; 
that he received £20,000 for another contract for rugs; 
and that he induced a High Court to give an illegal 
decision, receiving in return a bribe of £20,000. For 
these charges there is as yet no evidence whatever except 
hearsay, no one actually affirming that he or she bribed 
M. Wilson, and the cheques alleged to have passed are 
in no instance forthcoming ; but Paris believes them, and, un- 
fortunately, it has one impressive fact to go upon. The Public 
Prosecutor, after examining all concerned, including the Prefect 
of Police and M. Wilson himself, has come to the conclusion that 
two letters addressed by M. Wilson to Madame Limousin were 
in the custody of the police, were the subject of extraordinary 
judicial precautions taken to ensure their safety, were 
nevertheless abstracted, and were replaced by two other 
meaningless letters. These latter two bear the genuine 
signature of M. Wilson—he swears that himself—yet are 
written upon paper which at their assumed date was not 
in existence, and in ink which ought to be three years old, 
but which the experts in handwriting swear must have been 
used recently. To “‘tamper with justice ” is, as it ought to be, 
a high offence against French law, and is considered by lawyers 
so fatal to fair trial, that already Madame Limousin has been 
released on bail, though if M. Wilson is guilty of bad conduct 
about decorations, so must she be also. A prosecution was, 
therefore, inevitable ; and should the charge be proved, nothing 
more, in French opinion, will be required. An unpopular man 
who, to suppress letters already in Court, would run so desperate 
a risk, would, in French judgment, be capable of anything ; and 
M. Wilson will, in this event, stand in opinion finally con- 
demned. 

So far, there will be little difference of opinion among 
English observers ; but this is but a very little way. The true 


questions which give to the Wilson affair all its importance are 


the attitude that the President assumes towards it, and the 
attitude which French parties will consequently assume 
towards M. Grévy. As to the former question, there 
would seem to be no doubt whatever. M. Grévy declares, 
in spite of the return of the postage-money, that his 
son-in-law is altogether innocent of anything but carelessness, 
that he ought not to be prosecuted, and that, as for himself, 
he shall in no case resign. That will not appear to English- 
men either a blameable or a derogatory course of conduct. 
That an old man of eighty should believe his most intimate 
friend innocent, and resent his prosecution, is not unpre- 
cedented, nor does it involve any moral wrong; while M. 
Grévy has a clear right to say he is President, and not M. 
Wilson. Nobody is charging him with taking bribes, or 
winking at their being taken, and nobody in his heart 
believes him to be guilty of either offence. Why, then, 
should he resign, to the fatal injury of his office, which 
was intended to be independent, and which is untenable if 
every President is to be responsible for his relatives’ misdeeds ? 
No King and no Premier is held so responsible ; and M. Grévy 
by resigning would admit that some shadow of blame rested 
upon his shoulders. He, therefore, in English judgment, and 
in the judgment doubtless of many of the coolest Frenchmen, 
is right in not resigning. That, however, is not the judgment, 
as all the English correspondents affirm, of the mass of French- 
men. They hold the President’s resignation to be inevitable, 
and are already forming clubs, within and without the 
Chamber, to carry favourite candidates. Their view appears 
to be that if M. Wilson is guilty—which they assume before- 
hand—the President, though personally free from stain, 
cannot be acquitted of gross nepotism; that he ought to 
have known, if he did not know, what went on in his 
house; and that in sheltering his son-in-law, he displays 
a weakness unfitting him for his high position. Influenced 
unconsciously by the French idea that the family, and not 
the individual, is the unit of society, they declare that 
France is humiliated by the public scorn of “the Elysée,” and 
that it is imperative to remove the cause of humiliation. M. 
Grévy, they say, must go, in order that the atmosphere 
surrounding the Presidency should be completely purified. So 
strong are these ideas, that they are held, it is believed, by a 
majority of Deputies, who roundly declare that if M. Grévy 
will not resign, he must be made to resign, a threat 
which, under the Constitution, could be fulfilled only in 
one way. ‘The Constitution provides no legal means for dis- 
missing a President, or compelling him to resign, except through 
formal impeachment, and the idea of stopping his salary by a 
vote is only farcical. The only course, therefore, would be to 








‘turn out the Ministry, and by refusing to ac sstemiien ae 
President’s hands, to ro thar 80 ae = bs the 
would resign, not because of the Wilson affair but ‘came 
the Constitution had become unworkable. There ig = 
no sign of even an inclination to dismiss the Ministy 
indeed, is at present playing into the hands of the major; 
It has accepted the resignation of the Minister of J ellos ‘ 
has “superseded” the Prefect of Police; and it has te 
admitted the necessity for authorising the prosecution aw 
Wilson. The Chamber, therefore, if truly anxious for M. 
Grévy’s resignation, is constitutionally at a deadlock, 
Nevertheless, Paris is in ferment, and Paris in ferment t 
very differently from any other city. There is no possibilite 
now of a descent into the streets against the consent of the 
Army ; for no mob, even if composed of men with military 
training, can stand against breech-loaders, not to mentio; 
magazine-rifles; but a mob might enforce a resolution f 
the Chamber while the Army remained passive, The want of 
support for M. Grévy among any powerful class comes out 
very strongly in all these proceedings, and unsupported autho 
rity in France usually falls. It may be different this time but 
judging from the past, it will be most difficult for M. Gréy to 
resist the pressure placed upon him from all sides, from his i 
Ministers, from the Chamber, and from general opinion ; and if 
he departs, the crisis will be of the gravest kind. The parties 
are violently opposed; the religious question has sudden| 
been raised, half at least of the best candidates—M, de 
Freycinet, M. Ferry, M. Floquet, M. Léon Say—bein 
real or nominal Protestants ; and yet, if the interference of the 
populace and of the Army are both to be avoided, the election 
must be managed at unusual speed. There must be an agree. 
ment among a majority of both Houses, and though new 
names are daily coming to the front, there is as yet no agree- 
ment. M. Flourens, as we predicted a fortnight since, is 
coming to the front; M. Léon Say, as the most temperate of 
politicians, has a party in his favour; and Republicans are 
turning their eyes to General Saussier, Commandant in 
Paris, a man of cool judgment, and not unacceptable to the 
soldiery. There will be other names yet; but until there is 
a consensus of a majority in favour of one, the crisis, with 
Paris in ebullition and the Chamber protected by extra bodies 
of police, cannot be without its gravity. If the correspondent 
of the Zimes can be trusted, France is nearly without a Govern- 
ment already, President and Ministry being alike discredited; 
and although he underrates the strength of the Chamber, the 
most living institution in France, no one who has studied the 
history of the last half-century can be wholly without alarm. 


however, 
Ty, which, 





TO “ NON-COMBATANTS.” 


M* GOSCHEN on Thursday made an interesting appeal 

to “ Non-Combatants”’ to support the Government, 
a propos of a speech by Mr. Oliver Heywood, in which he had 
so described himself. We believe that Mr. Goschen’s argument 
is sound, and admits of a good deal of illustration which Mr. 
Goschen did not give it. ‘“‘ Non-combatants ” in politics are, of 
course, those who do not generally choose to take a strong party 
side. They prefer to stand between the two parties, and to give 
their support now to what they approve on the one side, and 
then again to what they approve on the other. We confess 
for ourselves to having but little sympathy with this neutral 
spirit,—perhaps less sympathy than it deserves. We love to be 
in the thick of the conflict, though we love also, so far as human 
weakness will permit, to do justice to our opponents, and to open 
our eyes to what is noble and praiseworthy in their motives. But 
we recognise heartily that, besides the class of combatants, there 
is a class of men who do immense good by reserving them- 
selves for the function of something like political umpires, 
casting their weight now into one scale, now into the other, 
and so giving the victory to the party which has for the 
moment won the larger measure of approbation from impartial 
minds, The tendency of such a makeweight in politics 
certainly must be,—nay, we know that it is,—to postpone 
momentous decisions of dubious wisdom, and to strengthen 
the influence of the party which has been able to persuade 
cool and temperate-minded men that the hour for resolve is 
at length ripe. 

Now, what we want to consider, as dispassionately as strong 
Unionists can, is whether at the present moment neutral- 
minded men such as we have described, should throw their 
weight into the scale of the Government, or into that of the 
Opposition; and we think we can give good reason for the 
former conclusion. One thing, at all events, is certain,—that 
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whether the Home-rule Question is ripe for decision or not, 
+ excites the most vehement difference of opinion throughout 
: e Empire, and that those who are desirous to urge on the 
fabian are, involuntarily perhaps, inflaming the passions of 
the party of disorder both in Ireland and in England, so that it 
jg very doubtful indeed whether a revolution in Ireland would 
not involve something very like a revolution in England too. 
Be that as it may, it cannot be denied by any rational person 
that there are a good many other questions not only ripe for 
decision, but impatiently demanding decision which do not 
excite or inflame party passions at all, and that we shall 
have to wait an indefinite time for their decision if the Irish 
Question is allowed to stop the way. There is the Local 
Government Question, which, as Mr. Goschen remarks, has 
been waiting for fourteen years, and during that time has been 
thrashed out again and again. It is of the most urgent 
importance that a decentralisation of this kind should be really 
adopted, not only for the stimulus it would give to local insti- 
tutions, but for the relief it would give to Parliament. Further, 
it is a question so closely connected with the pressure of local 
taxation, that it is impossible in any satisfactory way to 
alleviate that pressure till such a measure can be passed. The 
rectification of the proportion between the burdens on land 
and the burdens on personal property is a matter which, since 
the great fall in the price of agricultural produce, has beco me 
aburning question, a question almost of life and death for some 
classes; and it cannot be dealt with at all till the decentralisa- 
tion of local business has been achieved, and the rating autho- 
rities have been reformed. Now, isit not high time that political 
“ non-combatants,” without prejudice to the ultimate decision 
of the question of Irish Home-rule, should say,—‘ Whichever 
side may be right as to Irish Home-rule, it is at least right 
that the Local Government question should be dealt with 
without delay. And as it cannot be dealt with without delay 
if the whole time of Parliament is to be given to recasting the 
Constitution of Ireland, we shall throw our weight into the 
scale of the existing Government, which promises us a frank 
and liberal measure for Great Britain dealing with Local 
Councils and readjusting the relation of rates to taxes.’ In 
the next place, there are great practical questions of very con- 
siderable moment affecting trade which the Government are 
eager to deal with, such as the readjustment of railway- 
rates, and certain improvements in the Limited Liability 
laws which will, in the opinion of the best judges, 
greatly lighten the pressure on our commercial resources. 
Further, there is the restoration of our gold currency which, 
in Mr. Goschen’s opinion, as we infer from one of his Man- 
chester speeches, would be facilitated by some alteration in the 
laws affecting our note circulation,—perhaps by an extension 
to England of the Scotch and Irish one-pound note,—a step 
which would certainly provide ample means for restoring the 
full weight to the gold currency, even if it did nothing more. 
Again, there are the questions affecting the defence of our 
coaling-stations, and the naval protection of our distant 
Colonies, pressing for immediate solution, to say nothing of 
some very difficult Education questions, and some very urgent 
questions of Criminal Law. All these, and it would be easy 
to extend the list, have been long waiting for treatment, and 
have absolutely no chance of treatment for years to come, if 
Irish Home-rule is to be dealt with; for, take what view you 
will of the strength of the Home-rulers, a defeat of the Govern- 
ment on that question, or a dissolution and new General 
Election, with the resulting controversies and the quite certain 
second dissolution which must follow, must occupy, and fully 
occupy, several years, Is it not, then, plain that men who are 
“non-combatants,” who have no strong opinion of their own 
on Home-rule one way or the other, should throw their 
influence into the scale of those statesmen who advocate 
immediate attention to urgent matters of this sort, pending 
the final decision of the nation on the tremendous issue now 
before it ? 

We have a Government in office which is not even accused 
of being rash in relation to foreign’ politics. Mr. Gladstone 
has given its foreign policy a frank and statesmanlike approval. 
It is one very popular with the Colonies. No Minister has 
gained more golden opinions than Sir Henry Holland, who 
18 at once prudent and conciliatory. The Chancellor of the 

xchequer is admitted on all sides to be a financier of great 
originality, just the man to deal with the reform of our local 
finance and the perplexing Currency questions before the 
country. The only dead set against the Government uncon- 
nected with the Irish matter, is made on the Home Office for 
keeping order in London too peremptorily ; and we certainly do 





not anticipate that political ‘ non-combatants ” will be at all 
disposed to find fault with him for that. The heads of the 
military and naval services are, says Mr. Goschen, setting to 
work resolutely to economise their resources, and to make the 
military and naval administrations efficient. India is tranquil, 
and to “non-combatants” at least, it must seem pretty 
certain that the Irish Question is not ripe for decision. 
What, then, is reasonably left for them to do, except 
to throw their whole influence into the scale of the existing 
Government, which declines to do what they think,—at all 
events, as yet,—unsafe, and which is both eager and most 
competent to do a work of reform greatly needed, though, if 
they are driven from power, it will certainly be left undone ? 
It would be a reasonable course for those who do not feel 
their whole soul filled with the wrongs of Ireland, to sustain 
an Administration pledged to deal with practical matters 
of immediate and unquestionable importance, in its very 
modest proposal to accomplish a few homely and unsensa- 
tional reforms. 





MR. BRIGHT ON LAND-PURCHASE SCHEMES. 


E regret Mr. Bright’s letter on Irish Land-purchase 
all the more because it is so sensible and just. Its 
unexpressed data being granted, it is very nearly unanswerable. 
It is quite true that if tenure in Ireland were solely a question 
of property, if agrarian order were fully restored, if Irishmen 
were like Englishmen, and if we could wait for a generation 
or two, Lord Ashbourne’s Act, improved in details and enlarged 
as to pecuniary limits, would do nearly all that is required. 
Tenants in Ireland can practically always force sale at prices 
which seem to landlords reasonable; and if they are prepared 
to give those prices, the Act offers them a manageable 
method of raising the money. They can borrow most of 
it, and then, while paying rents not higher than those 
they now pay, will, in paying them, contribute some- 
thing every year to the redemption of the freehold. The 
scheme is at least as lenient as Stein’s, which succeeded so 
well in Prussia; and were Irishmen Prussians, and the British 
Government an iron-backed King, instead of a squeezable 
Assembly, there would be little further necessity for discussion. 
The scheme, which involves a minimum both of risk and 
of expropriation, would slowly work out its end, and make 
the majority of tenants in Ireland freeholders of their farms: 
It is also true that tenants in Ireland are exceptionally pro- 
tected by law ; that they are not removable, even in name, for 
fifteen years, and in practice are irremovable as long as they like 
to stop and pay regularly; that rents have been judicially 
lowered at least as far as good English landlords have lowered 
theirs ; and that much of the agitation against them has been 
fomented by men whose object is probably to be rid of the 
proprietors as friends of England, and certainly to foment a 
revolutionary agitation. 


All that is true, and we perceive Mr. Bright’s objections to 
any radical change of tenure as clearly and painfully as he 
does himself ; but then, we also perceive, or think we perceive, 
certain other things which he would probably not admit. We 
have stated them almost too often, but the principal of them is 
the one which contains the others,—that the Irish hate the 
English tenure, even when modified as by the Act of 1881, as 
the cause of incidents wholly distinct from a low rate of profit 
to the farmer. They hate it as destructive of the absolute security 
in their holdings, which, like most of the agricultural races— 
indeed, all of them except the English—they value beyond 
profits, beyond fair treatment, beyond, in fact, any other object 
of desire. They want the soil to be theirs alone, to enjoy its 
whole return for themselves, even if that return is insufficient 
to yield any profit at all. They believe that even if prices 
sink to zero, till, as has happened in India, it is cheaper to 
burn produce than to cart it to market, they will, if released 
from rent, be safe, for produce which does not pay will fill 
their own stomachs as full as produce that does, The majority 
of little tenants in Ireland, as of little freeholders in Central 
France, eat up what they grow, and are independent of price. 
Thus feeling, they have been ready converts to the idea that 
the land is rightfully theirs, that they have been robbed 
of it, that they have paid its value in exorbitant rents, 
that they alone have made it fruitful,—that, in short, for any 
reason or for none, the land is theirs. They believe this as 
strongly as Hindoo ryots, with whom it is an article of faith 
unmovable by argument, or circumstances, or laws; and in 
that belief, which may be a result of greed, but is sincerely 
held, they detest the class which demands and the Govern- 
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ment which enforces payment of rent. They have grown, in 
brooding over this grievance, unreasonable even to insanity. 
They hold the whole social and political system, all the laws, 
all the Courts, all the Executive forces, to have been organised 
and kept up merely to exact rent, and even fancy that in 
refusing it, or a slice of it, they are “ paying off” the British 
Government, which, except as trustee of order and the laws, 
does not care, and has no reason to care, one straw whether 
rents are paid or not. If a decree of Heaven made Ireland 
freehold to-morrow, the British Government would be exactly 
where it is, or with a little more revenue, perhaps, from the 
whisky excise. So incurable is this belief, or feeling, or un- 
reason, that it poisons the whole morality of Ireland, as well 
as her social life ; makes men actually unable to see that the 
“‘ Plan of Campaign ” is naked brigandage ; spoils all representa- 
tion, by stopping all decent candidates on the threshold of the 
hustings ; and impedes all industrial enterprise, the incessant 
conflict about one form of investment impairing the security of 
all other forms of capital. Until it is removed, true order, 
order springing from moral feeling, is impossible in Ireland, 
and many grave observers believe that the only practicable 
method of removal is in some way to make the tiller the 
possessor of the soil. Even Mr. Bright, as he showed 
by his own Purchase clauses, is inclined to this view, and the 
difference between him and us really resolves itself into 
one of comparative speed. He holds that the conver- 
sion should be effected slowly, and at the expense of the 
peasant alone; we hold that it should be effected rapidly, if 
possible with even dramatic speed, and in part at our ex- 
pense. Our argument for speed is that if we allow a genera- 
tion to be demoralised by this struggle, as Ireland is being 
demoralised, a people to whom the State owes as much duty 
as it owes to any other beneath the flag will be morally 
ruined past recovery, and will perish of incessantly re- 
newed internal contests, each one directed to the theft 
of some kind or other of private property. That result, 
we admit, as we have read history, would not occur were 
Ireland independent, because the minority would, at some 
point or other, restore law by the unsparing use of force, and 
the literal destruction of the anarchical element in society ; 
but it will occur under British rule, which prohibits civil war. 
It is the morale of Ireland, and the reason of Ireland, 
which we desire to restore, not its physical comfort; 
and to restore it, the Kingdom which is in part responsible 
for the social disorder, responsible, if only because it has pro- 
hibited the natural contest and survival of the fittest, may, in 
our judgment, reasonably bear part of the pecuniary burden. 
How much it should give or risk, we cannot decide; but the 
part of the burden it may most fittingly and wisely bear is, we 
think, the Sinking Fund to be established to extinguish the 
Purchase loan. Whether it is possible to arrange a rapid 
scheme which shall not be confiscatory, not unworkable, and 
not unduly favourable to tenants who have defied the obliga- 
tions of contract, is a different matter. We think ourselves it 
is; but we fully admit that to men probably far abler than our- 
selves the difficulties seem insuperable, and we ourselves are 
doubtful whether it can be done without measures, especially 
in connection with rent-charges, tithes, and mortgages, which 
to the average British mind will seem almost outside the con- 
templation of statesmen. Nothing is so difficult as to frame 
a measure revolutionary in intention and wide in area, which 
shall yet receive the full assent of a people accustomed to 
ordinary and more cautious methods. It took in Prussia the 
whole strength of a military Government, which had no hesi- 
tation in enforcing its orders by military law. 

Mr. Bright, in some clauses of his letter to which we have 
not adverted, raises another question which a little surprises 
us. He objects to expropriation zm se, says many landlords 
would not wish to sell, and is afraid of their all becoming 
absentees. Is it not a little too late for that argument? Did 
the landlords wish for judicial rents? Surely the landlords are 
all expropriated already. The tenants in reality hold perpetual 
leases, and what is the difference between turning the land- 
lord into the mere owner of a rent-charge, as we have done, 
and expropriating him? Nobody is proposing that he should 
sell his castle, or its demesne, or his home farm, or anything 
else which he occupies and uses, and which, if he had but 
money, would still keep him at the top of county society. If 
the Irich landlord, when bought out, will be an absentee, why 
is he not an absentee now, when he has no more power to 
influence his tenants than if he lived in the planet Mars? He 


aa, 

civilised class ; but our contention is that it can only be useful 
in its influence on society when the agrarian war is over a 
hate has been allayed, and when the landlord, unburdened 
by an internecine quarrel, can step forward as the nakaigl 
representative of the opinion of his district. What is th 
value of a position in which a man is so detested that rs 
neighbours will elect any man who threatens him sooner than 
himself, that they regard his advice as intended for their 
detriment, and that they sell their consciences rather than -_ 
have vengeance upon his agents? Ireland is one of the most 
aristccratic countries in the world; but the aristocratic class 
is paralysed, because it lives on rent. We would ask Mr 
Bright, if Ireland were independent, how long the landlords 
would be in possession of their farms. Six weeks? Wel] 
we want to effect honestly and soberly the social change, not 
in itself immoral, which, if we were away, would be effected 
dishonestly and with mad precipitation. Indeed, as it seems 
to us, Mr. Bright wants the same thing, for we do not suppose 
he intended either that his own Purchase clauses in the 
Act of 1881, or Lord Ashbourne’s Act, both of which he 
strongly and most justly defends, should be mada practically 
ridiculous by a general refusal of the landlords to sell. 





THE INCIDENT AT THURLES. 


W* should like to know more of the Gaelic Athletic 
Association, and of the currents in it which suddenly 
came into open conflict on Wednesday week. Probably 
Archbishop Croke knows a great deal, but he takes care 
not to say more than he is bound to say. The action of 
the anti-clerical element in the Association left him no choice 
about leaving it, or at least that part of it which is under 
the control of this anti-clerical element. He plainly had to go, 
and he has gone. But all he says by way of preface to 
the announcement of this step is that though he was 
“not quite unprepared. ..... for certain unpleasant 
revelations,” he could not have believed that things were 
as bad as they are, Certainly, if we are to judge by 
the temper which seemed to animate the majority of the 
meeting in regard to the clergy, what an Archbishop may 
be excused for calling “the elements of mischief” were 
very active indeed. But what we want to know is, how far 
this dislike of the priests, this evident antagonism to their 
interference in politics, really goes. Is it an accidental 
characteristic of this particular Association, or is it common 
wherever Irishmen are gathered together? What is the motive 
which suggests this dislike? Is it discontent with the way in 
which the Nationalist agitation has been managed, or is it the 
conviction that new ends demand new methods? Is the virtual 
expulsion of the clergy from the meeting at Thurles due to 
complete alienation from the Church, or to dissatisfaction with 
their management of this particular organisation? We have 
no means of answering these questions at all fully. The 
only material at present available is the report of the proceed- 
ings on Wednesday week, and from this it is not possible to 
gather more than a few hints of what is going on underneath. 
We may assume that the schism does but bring to a head 

a quarrel which has been smouldering for some time. It is 
apparently identical with the division into moral and physical- 
force men which is familiar to us in recent Irish history, The 
leader of the majority at Thurles was a Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who has undergone punishment as a convicted Fenian. 
Father Scanlan, who may be described as the leader of the 
opposition, was careful not to mention what punishment he 
had undergone. Perhaps he was afraid to remind the meeting 
that Mr. Fitzgerald, as one of his admirers proudly told the 
meeting, had “run the outlaw’s bold career.” Imprisonment 
has become so recognised a qualification for the career of an Irish 
patriot, that Mr. Fitzgerald's opponents would naturally wish to 
conceal the fact that he has known the inside of a gaol. All that 
Father Scanlan ventured to say was that it would “ give a very 
questionable appearance to the outside public” if Mr. Fitz- 
gerald were elected Chairman. Mr. Fitzgerald himself admitted 
that he knew he was “ watched by the authorities ;” but he was 
able to add with convincing effect, —‘I consider it no crime to be 
watched by the authorities.” Considering all that is going on 
in Ireland, this is a sentiment which Father Scanlan himself 
must share ; even imprigonment can hardly be held to be any- 
thing but a credit to a patriotic citizen. It is not, therefore, 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s past that can have been the real objection to 





him ; it must be something in his present,—something which 


eannot even hunt over his lands without popular permission. | prevents the elements in the Association which he controls from 


We have not the slightest wish to deprive Ireland of its most | working cordially with the element which Archbishop Cro‘e 
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controls. If we knew what this something was, we should be 
in a better position to forecast the political future in Ireland. 
The common notion until lately about Fenianism has been 
that it is, and sees itself to be, played out. The physical- 
force men had their day, and nothing came of it. In the 
contest with the British Government, they were altogether over- 
matched; and when the Nationalist movement came into being, 
the Fenians were content to take their place in it, and without 
exactly abjuring physical force, to recognise the superior 
efficacy of its moral rival. The accuracy of this diagnosis 
has been doubtful for some little time past, and the scene 
at Thurles has completely disproved it. There was nothing 
about the demeanour of Mr. Fitzgerald and his associates that 
in the least answered to the notion of submission. No man, 
and no body of men, were ever less inclined to “ take the back 
seat.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s manner throughout the proceedings 
had the moderation of conscious strength. Father Scanlan, on 
the contrary, was excited and violent. He was obviously out 
of order again and again, and he would neither submit to be 
ruled out of order, nor consent to put himself in order. When 
his candidate was defeated by a large majority, he refused 
to be satisfied with the show of hands. He was offered a 
poll, and took no notice of it. He asked to be allowed to say 
one word, and, on getting leave, made a speech. And in 
the end, he left the meeting because, Mr. Fitzgerald having 
been duly elected Chairman, he was not allowed to move 
what he called a “ constitutional amendment,’ which he 
explained to mean proposing another Chairman in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s place. 

It is scarcely possible that a parish priest, and apparently 
an influential parish priest, would have acted in this way if he 
had not had very strong reasons for trying to keep the Asso- 
ciation out of the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald’s friends. Whether 
these reasons are purely ecclesiastical or purely political, or a 
compound of both, we do not know. But we can hardly imagine 
that they were purely ecclesiastical. The Roman Catholic 
clergy are well accustomed to working with men whose theo- 
logical views they hold in great suspicion. Mr. Fitzgerald can 
hardly be less a Catholic than Mr. Parnell; and though he 
treated Father Scanlan’s resistance with great decision, he was 
as civil to him as his duties as Chairman permitted. That 
the clergy have good ground to suspect that the drift and 
temper of the old Fenian organisation is anti-clerical, is 
likely enough. But it is difficult to believe that any such 
suspicion could have been the sole cause of the part 
they played at Thurles. On the other hand, there was an 
ostentatious repudiation of politics in Mr. Fitzgerald’s speech : 
—*Though I take part,” he said, ‘in your proceedings here 
to-day, it is purely from a non-political point of view.” 
Towards the end of the meeting he moved and carried a 
resolution that no club belonging to the Gaelic Association 
“shall take part in any public political meeting or demonstra- 
tion,” and almost the first act of the newly elected President 
of the Association was to rule a resolution of sympathy with Mr. 
O'Brien out of order. All this points to a very decided change of 
front on the part of the physical-force men. Whether they do 
or do not contemplate doing anything on their own account, they 
evidently are no longer ready to co-operate with the Nationalist 
agitation. Indeed, the National League occasionally came in 
for some of the hard words primarily hurled at Father Scanlan ; 
and when the clergy and their supporters withdrew, it was to 
form another Gaelic Athletic Association for the declared object 
of supporting and working in concert with the League. The 
situation is extremely puzzling. What is the motive of the 
physical-force men in thus openly quarrelling with the moral- 
force men? Only time can supply the answer ; and while it is 
withheld, we can but note the curious irony which makes the 
physical-force men quieter and easier to deal with—for the 
moment—than the so-called moral-force men. We say “so- 
called moral-force men ” because ever since 1881 moral force has 
been the most misleading of all titles. The Land League first, 
and then the National League, have appealed as directly to 

physical force as the Fenians themselves. The only difference 
has been that the physical force the League invoked has been 
secret instead of open. They have substituted outrage, boycotting, 
and secret menace for resistance in the field. Constitutional 
agitation, as the phrase is interpreted by the League leaders, is 
physical force, with the characteristics that make physical 
force honest and respectable carefully subtracted. It would 
be idle, therefore, to profess any very warm preference for it 
over the ruder methods, whatever they be, which find favour 
with Mr. Fitzgerald and the majority of the Gaelic Association. 














MR. MORLEY ON APHORISMS. 

R. JOHN MORLEY’S delightful lecture on “ Aphorisms” 
should, we think, have been accompanied by some 

warning how easy it is to understand even the wisest aphorisms 
too literally, and how essential it is for those who would profit 
by them to accommodate themselves to the mood of the thinker 
to whom the aphorism is due, and not to forget that a writer 
who is terse and sententious cannot afford to indicate where his 
words exceed or fall short of the truth on which his eye is 
fixed. Take, for example, one of the best of the aphorisms 
quoted by Mr. Morley,—Goethe’s saying, in his play of T'usso,— 
“A talent moulds itself in stillness, but a character in the great 
current of the world.” As applied to Tasso’s strength and 
Tasso’s weakuess,—his poetic genius, which needed stillness for 
its growth, and his over-sensitiveness, which made him shrink 
from contact with the world, instead of facing it and practising 
in it the self-control which was absolutely essential to save his 
personal career from wreck,—the saying is true enough. But treat 
it as a universal truth, and you see how little it is really worth. 
Of many of the stronger characters which have attracted the 
admiration of the world, we might say almost the reverse,—that 
their talents had been moulded by the great current of the 
world, and their characters formed in stillness. Dr. Johnson's and 
Carlyle’s wonderful talents for conversation, for instance, were 
undoubtedly moulded in the great current of the world; but we 
suspect that the characters of both were moulded in stillness, in 
the silent wrestling of their own natures with their own inward 
temptations. No one who reads Carlyle’s story can doubt that 
his character moulded itself most in the comparative solitude 
of his early life in Edinburgh and at Craigenputtock, and that 
some of his most brilliant literary gifts, especially his graphic 
and humorous vivacity, grew rapidly after his life in London, 
with its comparative bustle and hurry, began. All depends on 
what the deficiencies are which need correcting. If they be defi- 
ciencies in the power to deal with others, no doubt they will 
be best supplied, if they can be supplied at all, in the great 
current of the world. But if they be deficiencies in self-conquest 
and self-knowledge, then to supply such deficiencies it may need 
a period of solitary conflict such as that out of which Words- 
worth emerged after his confusion at the issue of the French 
Revolution had subsided, or that which secured for Cardinal 
Newman opportunity for the fermentation of his deepest 
religious principles, during his voyage in the Mediterranean 
and his illness in Sicily in 1832-3. We believe that almost as 
many characters of the higher order have been moulded in still- 
ness as in the crush of life, and that almost as many talents of the 
higher order,—debating talents, administrative talents, strategic 
talents, for instance,—have been moulded in the crush of life 
as have been developed in stillness. It all depends on what the 
character to be moulded is, and what the talent. There are 
characters which never gain their true significance till they 
have passed through the fire of solitary conflict. And 
there are talents which never come to light at all except 
in the collisions of active life. Take, again, Vauvenargues’ 
saying, which Mr. Morley so much admires,—“ Great thoughts 
come from the heart.’’ Well, that is true, and of the greatest 
significance, if it be taken to mean only that men of noble 
intellects who are deficient in large-heartedness will never say 
things to stir man to the greatest depth; but then, it is 
equally true that men of the largest hearts who have not got 
lucid and searching intellects, are utterly incapable of saying 
them,—nay, that if you compare the great thoughts of men like 
Bacon, who was certainly deficient in what is usually called 
“heart,” with the thoughts of men as good even as Fénélon (who 
was not at all deficient in intellectual vision, though his heart 
was clearly better than his head), few would doubt that Bacon’s 
aphorisms are likely to be remembered far longer and more 
widely than Fénélon’s. To speak accurately, great thoughts are 
really born in the head and not in the heart, though it is perfectly 
true that the heads of men deficient in heart miss something 
which would have made their greatest thoughts greater still. 
You might almost as well say that the power of steam is due to 
the fire alone, and ignore the water whose expansion into vapour 
is the immediate instrument through which the energy works, 
as say that great thoughts come from the heart, and not 
rather from the action of the heart on the intellect by whose 
agency it really effects its purpose. We wonder the more at 


Mr. Morley’s excessive admiration for Vauvenargues’ aphorism 
because, as it seems to us, Mr. Morley is inclined to lay 
almost too much stress on the sententious form of the saying, 
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which is wholly due to the mind, and to make too little of wise | 


thoughts which are not cast into a setting of happy and 
epigrammatic words. For example, he dwells very justly on the 
wisdom of Bacon’s saying that “ Being without well-being is a 
curse, and the greater the being, the greater the curse,”—a fine 
saying, of which the epigrammatic chiselling is almost the finest 
part, and of which it would be very difficult to assert that it 
came from the heart at all. If it came from anything deeper 
than the intellect, it came from the conscience, and represented 
rather the sad experience of a mighty nature’s inward discords, 
than the range of its sympathies or the loftiness of its aspira- 
tions. Yet we doubt whether any aphorism amongst all those 
referred to by Mr. Morley is more accurately true without quali- 
fication than this of Bacon’s. Certainly it is far deeper and 
truer than the rather clumsy and long-winded one which Mr, 
Morley quotes from the close of the fourth book of Goethe’s 
“Tame Proverbs.” Indeed, while Mr. Morley lays theoretically 
almost too much stress on the epigrammatic form of the 
aphorism,—and, of course, epigrammatic form is essential to 
make it sparkle like a brilliant in the memory,—he appears to 
accord almost too much credit to Goethe’s not unfrequently 
rather ill-cut and clumsily set wisdom. For our own parts, we 
are disposed to admire Goethe’s proverbial sayings most when 
they are put into the mouth of such a being as Mephistopheles, 
and therefore polished so as to express a certain scorn. And 
yet these are certainly not the great sayings “ which come from 
the heart.” Take, for instance, Mephistopheles’ remark to the 
raw student on the procedure of professorial analysis, namely, 
that— 
“He who would know and paint a living thing, 

Mast first expel the spirit from its frame, 

Then all the broken bits together bring,— 

Though, wanting that, it is not quite the same.” 
That is true and fine, but not so terse as some one’s aphorism 
(was it not Coleridge’s P) that analysis first kills what it would 
explain. Again, there is wonderful sagacity in Mephistopheles’ 
sarcastic remark to the same student after he has made him feel 
an evil passion thrilling his blood and stirring him into excite- 
ment :— 

“Grey, friend, is Theory,—true though Theory be,— 

And green the foliage of Life’s golden tree.” 
These are hardly sayings which come ‘‘from the heart,” and yet 
they are better, we think, than most of Goethe’s proverbs. In 
fact, Mr. Morley is hardly justified in praising the aphorisms 
which come from the heart so much more than the aphorisms 
elaborated by a keen and active intellect, though we quite 
admit that when the intellect is equally broad and active, 
the great sayings which spring out of ardent sympathies are 
greater than those which spring only out of bitter personal 
experience. Mr. Morley quotes as one of the better class 
of aphorisms with which he illustrated his masterly speech, 
Lichtenberg’s aphorism that ‘‘ Enthusiasts without capacity 
are the really dangerous people;” but was that one which came 
from the heart or the intellect ? and does it not need great 
qualification before we can assent to its truthP We should 
have said that enthusiasts without capacity are absolutely harm- 
less; but that the danger arises where you have enthusiasm 
endowed with great capacity for persuasion, but without great 
capacity for practical insight; and we wish our political 
leaders would but lay that to heart. We esteem as highly as 
Mr. Morley the aphorism as to the power of goodness, when it 
goes wrong, to stir up revolution, and the aphorism as to the 
folly of those wise men who allow themselves to be irritated by 
stupidity. But neither of these aphorisms seems to us to come 
from the heart. Here nevertheless is one on the same subject, 
of absolutely modern origin, which does come from the 
heart; and though it is not so finely cut as most of 
Mr. Morley’s, we believe that it contains as much true 
wisdom as any of those that he has quoted:—‘* Why not 
feel as much sympathy for the dull as for the sickly? Do 
not the feeble in mind often make as gallant an effort to carry 
on the business of life under adverse circumstances as the feeble 
in body ? Yet we pity the second, and laugh at the first.” That 
seems to us true wisdom, and the book from which it is taken,— 
Miss Rickards’s “ Here and Hereafter,”#—is full of wisdom of a 
like kind, that only wants a certain epigrammatic form to make 
it a most memorable book. Yet probably this want of the epi- 
grammatic form will prevent it from attaining all the popularity 
of other collections of aphorisms of very inferior calibre, just 





* Rivingtons, Third Edition, 





because the wisdom that “comes from the heart” makes com. 
paratively little impression on mankind, unless it is shaped b 
wit into a keen and glittering gem. Aphorisms to live for son 
should be “ winged words,” and something more; in addition to 
their wings, they should have something of a sting. 





THE ILLNESS OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 


W* are a little tired of hearing it stated, in a kind of 
apologetic tone, that Englishmen are grieved at the 
sad fate which has fallen upon the Crown Prince of Germany 
because he is the husband of an English Princess, or even 
because of the disastrous effect his fate may have upon Enro. 
pean politics. It is proper, it may be conceded, to mention the 
first reason, as an observance of customary courtesy entirely 
unobjectionable in itself, and tending to preserve the amenity of 
international manners; but to attribute to it much weight js 
conventional, and in grave circumstances unreal. The relation. 
ships of the dynasties by marriage do not bind nations together; 
and nobody who distrusts the Russians distrusts them the less 
because an English Prince married a Russian Princess, or 
because the Empress of Russia is the sister of the Princess 
of Wales. The second reason is more truthful, but it 
is operative mainly with politicians; and the feeling of 
sorrow—which is, so far as we can perceive, both deep 
and unaffectedly genuine—extends far beyond the circles in 
which politics forma preoccupation. The regret in this country 
extends to all who are conscious that the Crown Prince 
exists. We should say that in the large majority of English 
houses where newspapers are read, the household would make an 
appreciable sacrifice to restore the Crown Prince to full health 
and chance of a healthy life. That human interest which is 
independent of calculations has been awakened about him, and 
hearts are touched as they were touched by General Garfield’s 
long-protracted struggle against an end which, as is now known, 
was from the first inevitable. The number of those hearts 
is, of course, increased by a position which makes millions 
watch instead of units; but the emotion is independent 
of all circumstances, except, indeed, those which increase the 
contrast between the Prince’s probable destiny and the one 
which has overtaken him. What a life his promised to be, and 
what a life it threatens to become! To live for twenty years of 
mature manhood always on the steps of a throne, yet never to 
reach it; to be a first-class General, yet never in supreme com- 
mand; to bea statesman of the highest experience, yet never 
to have a chance of showing that there is statesmanship in you, 
—this of itself, though a perfectly natural, is a melancholy 
destiny. But this Prince is believed to have prepared him- 
self for years for a special and great career; to have worked 
to make himself competent, as other men work to achieve 
success; to have ripened slowly in the shade till the world 
had a right to expect that rarest of characters, a reflective 
Monarch with full powers; and all this—we speak without 
irreverence, and with a full recognition that no mortal can 
ever know the uses of another mortal—is to be wasted use- 
lessly. There is sadness about a broken career, but it is sadder 
to reflect on a baffled life; and if ever there was a bafiled life, 
baffled not by men or even by circumstances so much as by a 
providential will directly exerted, it is that of the German Heir- 
Apparent. A man of strength and physique so splendid that 
in the procession on the Queen’s Jubilee he was said to 
dwarf all other Princes, victor in every battle he has fought, a 
politician without a failure in his record, a Prince burdened to 
pain with the weight of a nation’s hopes, he is, while still in the 
prime of mature manhood, sentenced by the first physicians of 
Europe to pass the remainder of life in weary expectancy of one 
of the most terrible of all those forms of death which can be 
endured at home, and to pass it unable to fulfil many or any of 
his most pressing duties. In itself, his fate may be no sadder 
than that of many another,—of the wise son of the millionaire 
who never reaches wealth, of the poet prostrated just as his 
lips are opened, of the girl who dies at the moment when a happy 
betrothal was ripening into marriage; but it is as sad, and who 
with such a fate brought directly before him can avoid a 
natural shudder, as well as an instinctive outflow of pity ? This 
man’s fate is brought before us all, as only that of the nearest 
ever is, and men grieve, therefore, honestly and sincerely grieve, 
as for those that are near. If they did not, they would be 
heartless, and the rank of the sufferer is no more excuse for 
heartlessness of that kind than it is the cause of the heartfelt 
emotion. That rank is no compensation to the Prince, unless, 
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indeed, it makes him more willing to depart. One can conceive 


that a perpetual nearness to a real throne may make an heir 
averse to its responsibilities, too keenly aware how little the 
King can do in comparison with popular expectation, too clearly 
conscious of the destructive force of the avalanche the King’s 
word can, often without intention, set in motion. It is possible, 
too, that the singular mental relation which Kings always 
feel towards Providence, the idea, which they can never quite 
forego, that they must be specially watched over, makes a sick 
Prince submissive; but the fortitude of the sufferer does not in 
any other case diminish, but rather increases the pain of those 
who stand by helpless to assist. This man met the sentence 
pronounced by the physicians like a man, with full intelligence, 
pat without fear, without repining, with only an order that the 
operation which would give him a faint chance to live, but would 
leave him an inefficient King, should not be performed. “ Let 
God’s will be done, and I will wait,” is the sum of his reported 
decision, and it will increase the deep sympathy for his trial. If 
manliness, fortitude, resignation deserve response, they deserve 
it when exhibited in a man so highly placed that his example 
may lend a touch of strength to thousands of those—that is, 
of all men—who have also to meet their doom. Every such 
instance is a gain to common thought; and is not less a gain, 
but more, because millions of households are influenced at 
once. To hear some men talk, one would think that a light is 
not a light, because it is set on a lighthouse. It cannot become 
more than light because of its place, but height gives range. 

We wonder whether there is any tendency amidst the philan- 
thropy of our day for the sympathy with positive physical 
suffering. the most instant and pressing, if not the most severe 
of all sufferings, slightly to decay. We cannot help thinking there 
is. There is something of selfishness, though we quite admit 
there is also wisdom, in the growing intensity of the demand that 
sufferers from epidemics shall be isolated,—a demand which in 
Southern Europe rises often to a height inconsistent with even a 
decent care for the diseased themselves. We note that the provi- 
sion for hospitals, which relieve pressing pain more than any 
other human institutions, does not increase with the wealth of the 
country ; decreases, in fact, so much, that the necessity of aiding 
the great hospitals out of local or national taxation is frequently 
discussed. We observe in theology that any reference to the 
physical suffering of Christ, such as excited our ancestors in the 
Middle Ages, has become positively abhorrent to the modern 
mind, and this from no repulsion against descriptions of disease 
or pain. On the contrary, the minuteness with which accounts 
of accident, of wounds in battle, and even of disease, are 
now recorded, never was equalled or approached. It would 
seem as if the old pity in this department of life had been 
replaced by a sort of scientific curiosity which is essentially cold, 
sometimes even alittle cruel. Poverty appears to concentrate pity 
on itself, as if it were the supreme evil, and the benevolent think 
not of the hospital, but of the casual-ward. That is a singular 
change, observable, too, we think, in neighbours’ comments on 
household affliction; and though its effect may be good 
on its subjects, the poor being a larger body than the 

sick, who occupy such a place in the Gospels, we are 
not altogether sure of its beneficial action on the minds 
of those who look on. Not to feel for the pain we certainly 
realise, has, like any growth of disrespect for the corpse, 
a definitely hardening effect not quite compensated by a 
vague and non-individualised sympathy for the distresses which 
can be relieved by money. We cannot go the length of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who says most men would rather lose their fortunes 
than have a tooth knocked out; but the great sufferings of the 
body, those which are accompanied by pain and end in death, 
are, for the time they last, harder to bear than poverty. 


THE CHRIST OF THE DEMOCRACY. 

_ collection of pictures now exhibiting at the Grosvenor 

- Gallery have brought home afresh to the mind of one of 
their spectators a fact which is enforced on our attention at the 
present day by almost all its popular art,—the new dimension 
that has been taken by the passion of pity. We might have 
foreseen it as a result of the new democracy; it is the outcome of 
all that is best in democratic feeling. Those who suffer are man y; 
those who achieve are few. Throughout the whole moral develop- 
ment of the race, the tendency has hitherto been towards 
sympathy with thefew. Buta new spirit has arisen in the world. 
Humanity has taken a new meaning, interest has died out of 


all that is partial, whatever excites enthusiasm must concern 

all. Hence human sorrow takes a new aspect. When once 

we have brought ourselves to look on the mass of toilers as the 

kernel of a nation, the suffering of the world takes the place 

hitherto occupied by the heroism of its exceptional spirits, 

The pain that all can feel haunts imagination and impresses 

Art. We turn with revulsion from the glitter of chivalry, 

we shudder at “the pomp and circumstance of glorious. 
war.” We welcome every device by which we may make our- 

selves feel in imagination that which our brethren feel in ex- 

perience ; we seek a new solidarity of endurance with our kind. 

The aim is not without its dangers. We lose the efficacy with 

the gradation of sympathy. The attempt to feel for alk 
equally is in result the failure to feel adequately for any. 

And perhaps we could not always keep the loyalty that is. 
claimed by the nation, if we fixed our attention invariably 
on the individual suffering which is its cost. These pictures of 
war, with their confused, tedious dreariness, their tale of patient 
suffering, their suggestions of long, obscure, untended agony, 
tell a tale that we should never forget, but not invariably keep 
uppermost in our thoughts. When we read such novels as 
Tolstoi’s, and see such pictures as Verestchagin’s, we feel it hard 
to realise how war can be a permanent fact in history. Howisit, 
we ask, that the many consent, at the command of the few, to 
endure every variety of suffering, from dreariness and dis- 
comfort to extreme agony, for objects which are none of theirs ? 
Not, surely, because they have never known their true interest ; 
the life of a nation is worth even the tremendous cost of asserting 
it. Perhaps we should have to accuse M. Verestchagin of denying 
this truth, if we had to speak our whole mind about him. The 
picture in which a hero, on the morrow of a victory, gallops along 
the ranks of his enthusiastic army, while the foreground of the 
picture is occupied with the unburied dead, seems to suggest a 
certain scorn for that effervescence of triumphant enthusiasm, 
an attention averted from all that is inspiring in war, to dwell 
exclusively upon the sufferings of its forgotten victims, which 
would, if it stood alone, come near to imperil the existence of 
national life. There is no question of the importance and value 
of such representations. We would keep such pictures as these 
before the eyes of every monarch, every powerful Minister; we 
would make their images familiar to all on whom lies the 
tremendous responsibility of bringing the miseries they depict 
upon mankind. But we would not have it supposed that when 
the side of war they give us is laid to heart, we have heard the 
last word about it which there is to hear. And the impression 
left by these pictures is that the painter does believe this. 


Perhaps some of the lack of sympathy with fortitude which 
such a view of war suggests may be detected in the artist’s view 
of that death which is associated with some of the grandest con- 
ceptions expressed in Art. But let us, for the moment, forget 
that lack, admitting that what we have here is the Christ of, not 
for, the democracy ; let us give ourselves up to sympathise with 
M. Verestchagin’s version of “ Crucifixion under the Romans.” 
How many an imageof glorious art recurs to the spectator’s vision 
as he stands before this strange huddle of figures with the familiar 
three crosses in the background, and how perfectly distinct from 
any such isthe impression it conveys to him! Nothing that we 
ever saw is the least likeit. The pictures respectively of death on 
the gallows, and by the Indian punishment of being blown from 
guns, which hang on each side of it, serve as a sort of expanded 
repetition of the two crosses, with their load of guilt and expiation, 
the propinquity of which, perchance, Christ foresaw when, in 
answer to the proud maternal claim that John and James might 
occupy a place “ on his right hand and on his left,” he gave the 
sad answer,—* Ye know not what ye ask.” This was the place 
they coveted, —the ignominy and torture of the Cross ;—this was 
that entrance on his kingdom to which they looked forward with 
eager, childish, earthly hope. Something of the spirit of that 
answer seems to us to breathe from the canvas of M. Verest- 
chagin. They knew not what they asked, those ignorant, 
childish disciples, and we know not what we strive to recall and 
depict. The event associated with glorious art, carved in all 
precious material—that which is recalled to us by the diamond 
cross, the silver or ivory crucifix—here it is set before us by an 
art which strives to bring home to us that which it truly was. 
The artist sets it between two other forms of penal death, as Christ 
was set between the two thieves. The gun just ready to blow forth 
its deadly yet merciful breath, beneath the sapphire sky of Hin- 
dostan,—the gallows in its dread eminence bearing its prey, seen 





through a snowy atmosphere, which seems to typify the chill 
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horror of that death of ignominy,—each seems to enforce the 
lesson of the Cross; to reproduce it with varying atmosphere of 
irony or sympathy, in a form where, uablinded by familiarity, by 
a long tradition of reverence, we may revive the emotions of 
those who saw it the portion of their Messiah. It is a touch of 
real genius thus to reproduce the two fellow-sufferers of the 
Crucified in modern guise. Whether there does not mingle 
with it a part of that protest against all penal justice which 
characterises the democracy of the hour, we know not; if that 
be the artist’s intention, we should say that he as much weakens 
the lesson he wishes to convey, as he opposes all that con- 
stitutes the strength of a nation’s life. Christ was ‘‘ numbered 
with the transgressors.” If we say that there is no such thing 
as transgression, we take away all the meaning of that sentence. 
If in the whole world of national justice there be no room for 
the gallows, there is very little left to account for the agony of 
that Cross. 

Nevertheless, we recognise the highest value in this new vision 
of the initial drama of Christianity. It seems to us a vision 
especially fitted for the democracy of our day. All in this 
picture is democratic. ‘The crowd is plebeian, ordinary; the 
figures that most attract our eyes are those of two peasant 
women who have no dignity, no poetry but that of over- 
whelming suffering, whose like we may see in any crowd. 
They are lifted into prominence only by that sight of horror 
which opens for them a door into the Infinite. The mother 
who had been told at the birth of that son that a sword should 
pierce through her own heart, cannot endure to see the sight 
she could not refrain from seeing; she clenches her hands 
before her eyelids as though they were stabbed with a piercing 
dart; her anguish withdraws the attention of her companion 
even from the awful sight,—her emotion of passionate pity is not 
for the fainting victim on the Cross, but for the sufferer by her side. 
We feel that the whole meaning of the picture, as in the 
celebrated representation of Agamemnon at the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, lies in that face we cannot see. The central figure 
affects us only through this double reflection; if we turn our 
eyes to it, the charm is broken; the complete lack of any dignity 
or interest there appears to indicate an intentional renunciation 
of any attempt to represent what could not be seen by the eyes 
ot hate and scorn that surround it on every side. We do not 
feel this the fatal blank which perhaps we cannot but suggest 
in naming it. The foreground is so crowded, the interest there 
is so prominent, so obtrusive, insists so vehemently on our 
attention, that we can hardly pass through that barrier to 
the figures beyond. We are shut in with that huddle of 
common, low faces and gestures,—we watch the fierce yet 
awestruck satisfaction of a Pharisee at the punishment of a 
dangerous heretic; we speculate on the meaning with which 
e Jew points out the mother to unsympathetic curiosity ; 
we hear the gibes and taunts of the Jews; we observe the 
various animals bearing their riders—camel, and horse, and 
ass—as if the brute creation were summoned as witnesses 
of the great tragedy; and our eye, occupied with these, 
averts itself from the Cross. M. Verestchagin has shown 
elsewhere that it is not from want of power that he depicts that 
figure without dignity. In his representation of the early home 
at Nazareth, he has surrounded the Christ with an atmosphere 
of lonely, sublime patience. Recalling a tradition preserved by 
Justin Martyr, he shows us the seated figure busy at fashioning 
a yoke for oxen, and infuses into the downcast countenance an 
expression of profound thought, which the spectator interprets 
through the symbolism of that handiwork. But in the Crucifixion 
the artist seems determined that we shall see only a crowd come 
to witness an execution, and a heart-broken mother, crushed by 
the unparalleled anguish that succeeds an unparalleled hope. 

The change that has come over the world’s ideal is strikingly 
brought home to the mind in the new representation of that 
Divine Mother who once absorbed the reverence paid to an Isis 
or a Ceres, and embodied the ideal dignity seen in a Minerva or 
a Juno. In her place is a poor woman who has known toil and 
hardship, who has suffered herself and seen her dear ones suffer. 
The attention of the painter has followed the attention of the 
statesman; it is the suffering of “the masses ” now on which we 
cannot choose but look with pity, or else with fear. The Virgin 
iz lost in the crowd; we single her out with difficulty, though 
when once found we cannot again lose her. Whenever we have 
seen that mother’s anguish delineated before, it has been some- 
thing tragic and sublime, the woe of the Goddess-mother watching 
the eclipse of a divine career. Here we have such a shutting-off 





. at, 
of the divine element as lets the human element emerge into 
distinctness; and not only the human element, but that human 
element which especially belongs to the democracy. We lose all 
that is exceptional, we turn to that which is, or may be, absolutely 
common to every son of man. We see nothing but failure 
disgrace, agony, and innocence. We see all in that central figure 
of the world’s life that can be recognised there by those who have 
exchanged the passion of reverence for the passion of pity, 

How imperfect is such a representation of the world’s great 
tragedy, we need not point out. Nevertheless, we welcome it ag 
a sign that the Son of Man has his own special message for the 
men of our own day. To see our Lord as the bon sans-culotig 
Jésus, to be reminded that he was a working man, that he lived 
with the poor, and died with the robber,—this is to catch one 
aspect of his meaning for the ages, and perhaps the only one 
that can be received by the democracy of the hour. M. Verest. 
chagin seems to have forgotten the scene where the Tempter 
showed all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, 
and promised, “ All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me;”—the lament over Jerusalem, “ How often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ;”—the 
response to Pilate, ‘Thou sayest” [truly] “that lama king.” 
But all these may be kept in the background in order to put 
something forward which is the special meaning of that life 
and death for a particular age. We can afford to blot out all 
that made its glory to the past, and yet gather up a meaning 
that is enough for us. This picture, we should say, conveys 
more of the effect of the scene that is narrated in the Gospels 
and mentioned by Tacitus, on the eyes of those who beheld it, 
more takes us back to the first moment of despair, more revives 
the associations of ignominy, than any picture of that event 
that ever was painted. All others have been suffused by the 
light of the Resurrection. We feel here no hint of that hope. 
We realise only that Christ died on the cross between two 
criminals, that the last aspect taken by that life to the eyes of 
the world was one of profound, hopeless failure. Is it well to 
realise this, and nothing more? Yes, foramoment. The lesson 
that pity for suffering lies at the core of humanity, is a prepara- 
tion for finding it divine; the sense of a claim in what is most 
common, is a preparation for belief in the direct relation of every 
man to God. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “NEW SPIRIT IN POLITICS.” 


(To Tue Epiroe or true * Sprcraror,’’] 





Sir,—You ask,—" What provision is there in the Crimes Act 
which could molest a single Irishman who wishes to abide by 
the law as we know it in England?” And, again, you speak of 
Mr. O’Brien “threatening men who wish to pay what they 
know to be due because they have contracted to pay it.” I 
answer that the Crimes Act is passed to enable rents to be 
exacted which the Irish tenants never promised to pay, and to 
extort arrears which all men know to be unjust, and that there 
is nothing like this in England. In 1881, the tenants submitted 
to the judicial rents. They were glad of any legal recognition 
of their moral right as joint-proprietors. They never promised 
to agree to the amount of the award, and Mr. Gladstone and all 
of us were angry with Mr. Parnell because he said they would 
not agree. All men admit that the rents of 1881, if fair then, 
are unfair now. The new Land Act is passed because this is 
so; and whether the tenant is rich or poor, this Act of 1887 
reduces his rent, not because he is unable to pay it, but because it 
would be unjust to exact it. But mark that a rent of, say, £40 in 
1881 may be reduced to £25 now, if the reductions proceed on the 
scale common in Forfar and Fife. In the meantime, arrears of, 
say, £50 may be due. The new Land Act gives no power to 
cancel these arrears. The Crimes Act is the tool by which these 
unjust arrears are extorted. The tenant is evicted and his 
family flung out on the bog because he will not or cannot pay 
the £50 of arrears which all men know are not justly due, and 
which he never promised to pay. His tenant-right, his share as 
joint-proprietor, is taken from him unjustly under cover of 
“law.’ We Scotchmen see with alarm, therefore, respect for 
law—the very keystone of order—destroyed in the very act of 
its attempted enforcemont. We may be quite wrong; but this 
is the way we are looking at what is going on in Ireland. I 
desire to thank you for the tone in which you write, for you see 
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olearly that we mean to try and conquer Irish mistrust by love, 
and Irish discontent by what we think is justice. 

When this excellent temper which you evince becomes the 
rule in our discussion of our differences, I venture to hope that 
the day is near when our leaders of all parties, inspired by a like 
spirit, shall unite to translate into law the earnest desire of the 
true heart of the whole nation, to solve the Irish difficulty by a 
large, even if a costly, healing measure of justice and of good- 
will.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dundee. Davin H. Saunpers. 

fMr. Saunders misses our point. Mr. O’Brien has supported 
the Plan of Campaign, and the Plan of Campaign requires 
tenants who wish to pay and who think the rent fair, to refuse 
to pay it till other tenants who do not wish to pay and who 
think their rents unfair, get remissions. In other words, it 
advocates plunder, and it has been applied by Mr. Dillon to 
estates like the Brooke estate of which Captain Hamilton is the 
agent, which was, on the testimony of the Catholic priest himself, 
most generously managed. We deny that the Crimes Act was 
passed to compel the payment of rent, or for any purpose except 
the punishment of acts all of which are as illegal in England as 
they are in Ireland; but which are not stimulated in England, 
as they are in Ireland, by a powerful association which indulges 
in the grossest tyranny. The Irish tenant is, indeed, placed in 
a vastly better position for the resistance of excessive rent, by 
strictly legal means, than the English tenant.—Ep. Spectator.] 


CHURCH DEFENCE AS IT SHOULD NOT BE. 
{To THE EpITOR oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sin,—I agree so thoroughly with your article on this subject, 
minus your fling at Home-rale, that I should like to say a few 
words in support of your argument. 

I have the highest respect for the Bishop of Salisbury. His 
ability and his personal disinterestedness alike must always add 
force to any advice which he may give. I remember, too, his 
admirable and brave pastoral to his clergy on their conduct in 
political controversy, soon after he became Bishop. My natural 
disposition, therefore, is to be prejudiced in favour of any advice 
which he may offer to Churchmen. 

Having said so much, I must add, with great regret and 
respect, that I can conceive nothing more prejudicial to the 
Church, as an Establishment, than that Churchmen generally 
should test the fitness of candidates for Parliamentary seats by 
the two questions which the Bishop of Salisbury suggests :— 
“Will you resist any motion which, directly or indirectly, leads 
tothe Disestablishment of the Church of England ?” and, “ Will 
you support any Bill in Parliament for the benefit of the Church 
and the promotion of religion that has the sanction of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury and the House of Laymen?” Let us 
take these two questions in order. . 

1. Who is to decide whether “any motion, directly or in- 
directly, leads to the Disestablishment of the Church of 
England”? Different answers will be given in different con- 
stituencies by equally good Churchmen. During the controversy 
on Ritualism some Churchmen thought the Public Worship 
Regulation Act would lead to Disestablishment. Others, probably 
the majority of lay Churchmen, thought the contrary. The large 
majority of Churchmen thought, perhaps a few think still, that 
the Burials Act, the abolition of Church-rates, the legalisation of 
marriages in Dissenting chapels, Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into the House of Commons, 
would lead to Disestablishment. I will give even a more pointed 
illustration. The readers of the first volume of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s Life will remember that his biographer relates how 
that eminent and sagacious prelate at first opposed Free-trade, 
because the mass of its supporters were Dissenters! He assumed 
that “any motion” which the great body of Nonconformists 
supported must necessarily lead to Disestablishment. 

I venture to think that nothing has so much damaged the 
Church in the minds of the masses as the resistance of Church- 
men to motions which the purblind fears of the day considered 
dangerous to the Church as an Establishment. I was myself 
deemed little better than an atheist by some excellent 
Churchmen two years ago, because I presumed to argue that 
neither the welfare of the Church nor the Christianity of the 
British Constitution was involved in the smallest degree in the 
constitutional right of Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat in the 
House of Commons. One day there was a change of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bradlaugh took his seat quietly, without a whisper 
of opposition, and the Cassandras of the year before maintained 





a judicious silence. This is the kind of policy, and these are 
the tactics, which seriously endanger the Establishment. 

2. The Bishop’s second question would, to begin with, ban 
the candidature of all Nonconformists, for no Nonconformist 
would give such a pledge. Now, considering that there are not 
a few Nonconformists who would strenuously oppose Disestab- 
lishment, is it wise to give them a summary notice to quit ? There 
are also a number of loyal Churchmen, as well as Churchmen 
who are not loyal, who would decline to give such a pledge. I 
would not give it myself. I cannot recognise the Convocation 
of Canterbury (what about the Convocation of York?) as an 
adequate representation of the English clergy. And the House 
of Laymen (against it, I have nothing to say) has no con- 
stitutional status whatever. To pledge any candidate for a seat 
in Parliament to support blindfold any Bill coming from the 
Convocation of Canterbury (without York) and the House of 
Laymen seems to me, therefore, a most unconstitutional as well 
as a most unwise suggestion. 

The plain truth is, this system of pledges is altogether wrong. 
And this method of defending the Establishment is altogether 
futile. So long as the Church of England retains the confidence 
of the majority of voters, she is safe as an Establishment. When 
she loses that confidence, no catechetical tests will save her. The 
clergy will, therefore, be acting much more prudently by winning 
the confidence of their parishioners than by framing ingenious 
questions for electioneering candidates. I am myself against 
Disestablishment, and I am sorry the question should be in any 
way associated with that of Home-rule. Each should be dis- 
cussed and decided on its own merits alone. But I am not 
opposed to Disestablishment on any a priori ground, but because 
I hold, with regard to any established institution, that those 
who seek to destroy it are bound to show that, on the whole, its 
destruction would be more beneficial to the nation at large 
than its existence. I am far from being convinced that the case 
has been made out in this respect in favour of Disestablishment. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Matcotm MacCott. 





FACTS FROM GWEEDORE. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘“ SpecTaTorR.”’ | 

Sir,—As Mr. O’Doherty has written a letter (which I did not 
see till yesterday) criticising mine that you were good enough to 
print in the Spectator of October 29th, perhaps you will let me 
answer some of his statements. The rentals of £500 and £1,600 
are, I presume, mentioned in order to substantiate the assertion 
made in the first letter on “ Facts from Gweedore,” that the 
rental is treble what it was, and to disprove my comment thereon. 
Now, I should think most people will learn with surprise that 
in the larger sum, besides the rents of those tenants who paid 
rent when the property was purchased nearly fifty years ago, 
there are included,—(a), those on a smaller property bought in 
1862; (b), those of new holdings cut out of the rough mountain 
land since 1838 ; (c), those paid by Goverument for the Coast- 
guard station at Bunbeg, and the police-barracks; (d), those 
paid by private persons for the stone-mill, and other dwellings 
at Bunbeg (all which buildings were erected by the landlord) ; 
and (e), lastly, the rents obtained by letting the salmon-fishery 
of the Rivers Clady and Gweedore, as well as the grouse-shooting 
on the mountains. I therefore again assert “that the rental 
paid for the lands held by the tenants when the property was 
bought has not been doubled, much less trebled.” 

With regard to roads, I can assert that four, of a total length 
of seven miles, were made and kept up at the landlord’s expense 
for several years, though now mairtained by the county. Other 
roads, constructed at the expense of the county, were procured 
by the exertions of Lord George Hill, and largely benefited the 
community by affording access to market-towns. 

Mr. O'Doherty speaks of English law as the cause of strife 
between tenants, but appears to forget that, in the days when 
the “rundale” system prevailed, English law was unknown, 
whilst the people were constantly engaged in quarrels for their 
shreds of land. The assertion that the division of land spoiled 
the tenants’ holdings is not borne out by the facts that they 
have since cultivated several additional hundreds of acres, in 
some instances with ploughs, and that their cottages and general 
manner of life have improved, “sod” cabins having ceased. A 
lime-kiln was erected by the landlord, and lime supplied to the 
tenants for building, whilst annual premiums were given to 
them for the best cottages and cow-houses, which may, I think, 
be called encouragement. Mr. O’ Doherty, of course, disapproves 
of the decision of the House of Commons Committee in 1858, 
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but I do not suppose that the evidence of interested parties in 
1887 will be considered sufficient to overthrow the former 
exhaustive inquiry. For a fall statement of the dealings of 
Lord George Hill with his property, I would refer those 
interested to the new edition of “ Facts from Gweedore,” just 
published by Messrs. Hatchards. 

In conclusion, I would only say that the reference in my 
former ietter to the famine of 1846-47, was meant to assert that 
sufficiently strong means were adopted, with assistance from 
outside donors, to preserve the tenants from all the worst effects 
of that calamity, so that neither starvation nor famine-fever 
reduced their number.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Ballyare House, November 14th. Grorce M. W. Hi11. 





“FAS EST AB HOSTE.” 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The enclosed report of Mrs. Besant’s speech on Wednesday 
night to the Radical Federation, is so neat a statement both of 
the advantages of firm government and of the construction 
which the seditious place upon Mr. Gladstone’s conduct, that I 
think it deserves to be reproduced in your paper.—I am, Sir, 
&e., UNIONIST. 





“Mrs, Besant said it was perfectly true that they were beaten last 
Sunday, and there was no use pretending they were not. She had 
been looking back to 1866, when the struggle took place in reference 
to the right of meeting in Hyde Park, and exactly the same doctrine 
was put forward by the Ministers of the Crown as was put forward 
now, that the Park was the property of the Crown, and that nobody 
had a right to meet there. The meeting was also proclaimed in 1866, 
but it was held in Hyde Park despite the proclamation. She did not 
find that the men of 1866 gave way as was proposed now (cheers). 
On the contrary, they persisted in holding it, and the only difference 
now was that there was a stronger Government in office and a 
stronger man at the head of the police. She expressed surprise at 
the position taken up by Mr. Gladstone, who, while encouraging re- 
sistance to the law in Ireland, should try to check the resistance of 
the people to interference with rights which they had hitherto 
possessed. At the same time, she understood why he should do so, 
because in reference to Ireland his feelings had been deeply moved, 
while they had not yet been moved in favour of the people of England 
(laughter). Mr. Gladstone, however, was a man of extremely open 
mind (more laughter), and they must remember he was very much 
more strongly opposed, very recently, to those Irish leaders who 
countenanced resistance to the law, than he was towards the present 
movement of the English people. But the Irish leaders persisted, 
and he changed his mind (laughter). If the people persisted in the 
struggle they had begun, Mr. Gladstone would grow to the Radical 
height (cheers). Now, if they resolved to hold a meeting in Hyde 
Park, were they sure that it would not be proclaimed also? And if 
so, and if the people did not mean to stand, then do not let them go 
atall. But the question was, what was to be done. She did not think 
they ought to go in processions, because a procession presented a 
definite body to the police to attack. The meeting should be called 
for 3 o’clock in Trafalgar Square, and the people should meet there. 
They should go singly and individually ; the police could not stop 
single people in the street. She did not suggest that they should 
attack the police, but they should keep moving, and, as far as possible, 
avoid a conflict with the police. She did not suggest that men should 
get their heads broken, nor did she suppose that the people could 
oppose the troops. She did not think that they should try, or that 
they should expose themselves to be shot down when they had not 
arms with which to defend themselves. She did not know what 
action Mr. Bradlaugh was likely to take, but he would not advise 
working men to go into peril unless he went into it himself (cheers). 
She concluded by moving an amendment that a meeting be called in 
Trafalgar Square for 3 o’clock on Sunday, November 20th, that no 
procession be made, that no conflict with the police be initiated, that 
no arms of any kind be carried, and that when the soldiers were 
called out the crowd should disperse (laughter, mixed with cheers).” 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—As I seem to be included in those whom Mr. Elgood is 
attacking in his letter, I should like to say that I think he is 
mixing up two things which, however apparently alike, are 
really practically different. It certainly is not “ expedient that the 
State,” merely “to find any one work, should levy taxes,” &c. But 
surely Mr. Elgood will not deny that there are certain works 
for the good of a whole city which can only be undertaken by a 
central body ; and if these works are first begun (or, as in other 
cases which I could mention, merely planned), and then 
suddenly allowed to drop, one has a right to consider, 
among the disadvantages caused by that inaction, the great 
hardship inflicted on those who, having been drawn to a 
place by the expectation of work, are suddenly deprived of 
that) work. Consequently, if a cry arises about the want of 
employment of London labourers, one has a right to point to 
this capricious action on the part of a public body, as one of the 
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causes of that want; and why, then, may one not suggest its 
removal by the resumption of work which will ultimately benefit 
also those more successful people with whom Mr. Elgood 
specially sympathises? It may be (I think it is) a misfortune 
that London is so large; it is undoubtedly a misfortune that so 
many workmen crowd into it, instead of being scattered over the 
country ; and to start either relief works or relief funds which 
would draw more of them there, or induce them to stay when 
they could find livelihood elsewhere, would be a most mise 
chievous policy. But that is no reason why public works for 
the good of the whole city should be left unfinished.—I am 
&e., 


South Lodge, Squire’s Mount, Hampstead, 


» Sir, 
C. E. Maurice, 
November 13th, 





THE DEMAND MADE ON THE PULPIT, 
[To roe Epitor oF THE “SrEctator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read your article on “The Demand Made on the 
Palpit” with considerable interest, and I thank you for your 
admirable and timely remarks upon so grave a scandal as that 
you have discussed. I am of opinion that unless some drastic 
reform is speedily effected, the work of the pulpit will in. 
evitably decay. It is really lamentable to think of the immense 
mass of homiletical literature that is constantly issuing from 
the press, and the ignoble purpose to which it is put by so 
many of the clergy of all sects. It seems that not only printed 
and lithographed sermons are used, but also the autograph 
sermons of deceased preachers, whose libraries and manuscripts 
get into the hands of second-hand booksellers; for I once 
witnessed the purchase of a batch of such sermons by a clergy- 
man who, I presume, preached them in due course as hig 
own, thus literally verifying the words,—“ He being dead, yet 
speaketh.” Such an instance, which I sadly fear is only too 
common, would indeed be amusing if it were not so sad.—I am, 
Sir, &., . Tuomas Detcnon, 
Chancery Lane, W.C., November 14th. 





“THE CUP OF WATER.” 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—I read in your issue of November 12th with deep pain and 
astonishment, the passage in the writer’s criticism of The Oup 
of Water alluding to Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s genius as 
“ chiefly for the diagnosis of disease,” and to the plot of The 
Cup of Water as “worthy of him,’ and “ repellent from 
beginning to end.” For, Sir, the plot, as modified in my volume, 
is not his at all. In writing the preface, I refrained from direct 
quotation from the “ Collected Works,” assuming that the whole 
literary world was acquainted with them, and that the reader 
of my play would be able by comparison to judge of the extent 
of my deviation from the original story. I am responsible for 
everything in plot or treatment that appears offensive to the 
critic of my book. That this may be fully realised, and 
reparation made for an injury done to the fame of a 
dead poet, will you kindly allow space for the fragment 
by Rossetti, entitled “A Cup of Water”? The young 
King of a country is hunting on a day with a young knight, 
his friend; when, feeling thirsty, he stops at a forester’s 
cottage, and the forester’s daughter brings him a cup of water 
to drink. Both of them are equally enamoured at once of her 
unequalled beauty. The King, however, has been affianced 
from boyhood to a Princess worthy of all love, and whom he has: 
always believed he loved until undeceived by his new absorbing 
passion ; but the knight, resolved to sacrifice all other considera- 
tions to his love, goes again to the forester’s cottage, and asks 
his daughter’s hand. He finds that the girl has fixed her 
thoughts on the King, whose rank she does not know. On 
hearing it, she tells her suitor humbly that she must die if such 
be her fate, but cannot love another. The knight goes to 
the King to tell him all and beg his help; and the two friends 
then come to an explanation. Ultimately, the King goes to 
the girl and pleads his friend’s cause, not disguising his own 
passion, but saying that as he sacrifices himself to honour, so 
should she, at his prayer, accept a noble man whom he loves 
better than all men, and whom she will love too. This she does 
at last; and the King makes his friend an Earl, and gives him 
the grant of the forest and surrounding country as a marriage- 
gift, with the annexed condition that the Earl's wife shall bring 
the King a cup of water at the same spot on every anniversary 
of their first meeting when he rides a-hunting with ber husband. 
At no other time will he see her, loving her too much. He weds 
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the Princess, and thus two years pass, the condition being always 
fulfilled. But before the third anniversary, the lady dies in child- 
pirth, leaving a daughter. The King’s life wears on, and still 
he and his friend pursue their practice of hunting on that day, 
for sixteen years. When the anniversary comes round for 
the sixteenth time since the lady’s death, the Earl tells 
his daughter, who has grown to her mother’s perfect like- 
ness (but whom the King has never seen), to meet them 
on the old spot with a cup of water, as her mother first 
did when of the same age. The King, on seeing her, is 
deeply moved; but on her being presented to him by the 
Earl, he is about to take the cup from her hand, when he is 
aware of a second figure in her exact likeness, but dressed in 
peasant clothes, who steps to her side as he bends from his 
horse to take the cup, looks in his face with solemn words of love 
and welcome, and kisses him on the mouth. He falls forward 
on his horse’s neck, and is lifted up dead.—I am, Sir, &e., 
MicHakEt FIexp. 
[We owe an apology to the genius of the late Mr. Rossetti, 
having misunderstood Michael Field’s words, but cannot alter 
our judgment as to the drift of Michael Field’s play.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 





THE ELEPHANT. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Is there not, in your interesting article on “ Elephants,” 
in your issue of the 12th inst., an oversight as to the state- 
ment that “the Carthaginians were the first to utilise him in 
European warfare”? Pyrrhus had employed them in the Battle 
of Herakleia, 474 A.U.C., 280 B.C., and terrified by them the 
Romans,—for a little while.—I am, Sir, &c., E. O. 


ART. 
—_@——— 
THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION, AND WHAT ITS 
ART COLLECTION SHOWS.—II. 

We mentioned in our last week’s article upon the lessons to be 
learnt from the Manchester picture-galleries, that most of the 
change and some of the decadence in English landscape-painting 
were exemplified in, and in part due to, the influence of the three 
schools which at the present time are most in favour amongst 
us. In giving these the names respectively of the “ Idyllic,” the 
“ Pre-Raphaelite,” and the “ Foreign School,” we must remind 
our readers that such labels do not pretend to be scientifically 
accurate, and are only used for purposes of convenience. No 
distinguishing line can be clearly drawn between many of the 
pictures of the above classes; there is no such thing really as a 
school of “ Idyllism ” or “ Pre-Raphaelitism,” and the “ Foreign ” 
school is not of one but many kinds, varying between themselves 
to the utmost degree. Still, roughly speaking, the classes of 
artists whose work is chiefly directed by one of these three in- 
fluences are most potent amongst us at the present time, and it 
is worth while to try and understand the scope and direction 
of their art, its natural outcome, and its origin. A few words, 
therefore, on each of these points. 

Amidst all the fuss which has been made, all the “ dust of 
praise” and blame which has been raised about pre-Raphaelite 
painting and painters, it is a little strange that no one should 
have seen clearly that its true deficiency was not due to its 
harking back to a remote past, but to the predominance over 
its theories of art of what may be called the spirit of the future. 
For, indeed, if the best pre-Raphaelite pictures be examined 
carefully, the essence of their art will be found to be scientific. 
The medixval form of the pictures has blinded most people to 
this peculiarity, which, indeed, is at first sight scarcely credible, 
and something as though we should find Mr. Herbert Spencer 
working out his sociology with a divining-rod, or Darwin study- 
ing the laws of life by a consideration of the “aspect” of 
Mercury or Venus. Still, the truth is so, strange though it be, 
and a little consideration will suffice to prove the matter. Take, 
for example, Mr. Ruskin’s famous definition to the effect that 
the essence of pre-Raphaelitism is that it endeavours to show 
human actions and customs as they actually are or might have 
been, instead of as they might prettily be conceived to be under 
the rules of art. Or take another definition, rather celebrated a 
quarter of a century ago, and from its pessimistic spirit 
probably due to the irritation of some Academic artist, 
—“ Pre-Raphaelitism exalts minutia at the expense of 
beauty.” Both from the favourable and the unfavourable 








definition, the same point is made, the opposition of the 
theory to Beauty, as considered apart from truth. The matter of 
Raskin’s definition might be put in this way :—‘ Pre-Raphaelite 
art is the representation of Nature,—beautifully if possible, but 
at any rate truly.’ Now, we cannot stay here to examine the 
fallacies contained in the above assumption, but it would be 
difficult to find a single phrase which contained so much dis- 
putable matter, and which, regarded as a criterion of good art 
(and this is the way Ruskin desired it to be regarded), is less 
defensible. Human life is not long enough, nor human faculties 
adequate, to produce accurately in a picture all the details of the 
simplest natural scene. From the very first touch that is laid 
upon the canvas or the paper, the artist has before him the 
question of compromise affecting every part of his work. 
Selection is, indeed, the most vital quality of art, and it is in 
accordance with the intelligence and scope of this quality that 
@ great painter takes his rank and produces the finest work. 
“Nature,” as Kingsley said, in a memorable passage, “is a 
thousandfold more wonderful and glorious than you would dare 
to represent her; ergo, every picture is a failure, and the 
nearest hedgerow worth all your galleries put together,”*—which 
he calls, truly enough, “ arriving on pre-Raphaelite grounds at a 
by no means pre- Raphaelite conclusion.” Leaving, however, for 
the moment on one side the impossibility of carrying out the 
pre-Raphaelite theory, the attempt to paint things and people 
exactly as they are is, we repeat, not an artistic but a scientific 
one, and in no other age of the world than a scientific age could 
it have gained ground. With Mr. Ruskin, it is true, its basis 
was due, perhaps, chiefly to a misconceived idea of religious 
duty; he thought it an approach to the impious, to alter or 
modify what God had created. But he too, unconsciously to 
himself, relied upon the scientific accuracy of the pre-Raphaelite 
art; and his famous defence of Holman Hunt and Millais was 
entirely based upon the question of accurate observation of 
Nature. The medixval form in which Rossetti cast his work, 
the half-realistic, half-archaic symbolism of Holman Hunt, the 
simple and intellectually dull realism of Millais, were but so 
many disguises which concealed from the public, and the artists 
themselves, the motive beneath their work. Not to dwell upon 
this point any longer, we may say briefly that the study of 
landscape was directly affected, in a great measure through the 
writings of Mr. Ruskin, by this pseudo-scientific aim. All our 
modern landscapists are touched with it, and unfortunately, but 
naturally enough, the most serious, intelligent, and earnest 
amongst them, are the most affected. Look at it struggling to 
reproduce in a million ripples in Mr. Brett’s attempt to paint 
every wave in twenty miles of seascape in his “ Britannia’s 
Realm,”—a spectacle for gods and men, if viewed aright, as 
piteous as it would be to see seven maids, with seven mops, 
attempting to sweep up the sea-sand. Look at Mr. Alfred Hunt’s 
scarcely less painful patience as he sits by the side of the stream 
in “ Leafy June,” and devotes a summer to giving us every crevice 
in the rock and every quiver of the leaves, in his little ten-foot 
paradise. Look at Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Strayed Sheep ” (perhaps 
the most beautiful of all his pictures), marvellous in its brilliancy 
and its multiplicity of beautiful and minute detail, and yet with 
no grasp whatever of the scene as a whole; an apotheosis of 
mosaic rather than a triumph of painting. All of these were at 
the Manchester Gallery; all are very famous works by famous 
artists; and at the present day Mr. Brett and Mr. Alfred Hunt 
stand in the very front rank of our landscape-painters. But if we 
compare any one of these (and a fortiori any one of the works of 
less able artists of the same style) with the works of our earlier 
landscapists, we see at once that the difference between them is 
not one of degree, but actually of kind. These modern pictures 
of which we have been speaking, are not, in the old sense of the 
word, landscapes at all; they are “ lines” taken here and there, 
almost at random, from Nature’s encyclopedia, and set in gilt 
frames more for our instruction than our pleasure; interesting, 
too, they are, in a sense, as any series of well-ordered facts must 
be which has needed patience and a genius for investigation 
beyond that possible to one person in a thousand ; but the artists 
have lost sight of the broader truths of Nature in adherence to 
its minutiz, and in trying to do the impossible, they have failed 
in achieving that which men have done beforethem. Remember 
this, that work of this sort, though necessarily doomed to failure, 
since the task it attempts is an impossible one, has been powerful 
to destroy, or at least to blind the eyes of the general public to, 
the Art which rests upon a broader, simpler, and truer basis. And 





* We quote from memory, 
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this for the simple reason that (artistically) uneducated people 
look at pictures less with their eyes, than their prejudices and pre- 
viously acquired ideas. Tothem,a field is green in any light, at any 
hour; a leaf has a definite shape, as has a table or a chair; a gown 
is made of stuff, or silk, or satin; and the pattern on a Turkey- 
carpet or a wall-paper is always clearly visible. To recognise 
details in a picture is—we are speaking broadly, of the majority, 
but, we believe, quite accurately—the only pleasure which such 
people have in picture-seeing; and since few of them notice the 
breadth and general aspects of Nature, they fasten with an air 
of pleasure upon the minute things which they can recognise,—a 
clearly ‘defined rock, a tree with each leaf distinct and green, a 
long mass of clouds shutting out the sky, a transparent wave, a 
perfectly modelled piece of bramble, or a sheep’s fleece with the 
wool looking—“ like wool.” But all the details that the most labo- 
rious artist can possibly introduce, are only the raw material of 
a landscape picture ; the picture itself is a wholly different thing. 
And turning again for comparison to the works of our earlier men, 
we find what they conceived a landscape to be,—the enforcement 
of some beautiful impression of Nature, or some intense feeling 
about Nature, in which every detail introduced bore its part in 
producing the required effect. These elder men did not conceive 
that any bit of Nature taken at haphazard, and wrought out with 
no idea save that of putting down every part separately, would 
make a landscape picture ; they thought, on the other hand, that 
there must be some ruling impression of beauty, some idea to 
which everything in their picture directed the eye, or, rather, the 
eye of the mind; and beyond this, they endeavoured to give the 
broad, what may, we think, rightly be called, in artist’s phrase, 
“the big things” in Nature,—the truths of space, the brightness 
of the sky, the solidity of the earth, the fresh feeling of the air, 
the evening silence, and the winter gloom. And not being pre- 
occupied with the minor details of the scene, it is unquestionable, 
though “ most strange and wonderful,” that these comparatively 
ignorant and, for the most part, uneducated men saw further and 
more truly than their successors see in these days of enlighten- 
ment and culture. Stanfield’s knowledge of wave-form was 
probably, from the scientific point of view, as compared with 
that of Mr. Brett, as that of a child to a professor; but Stanfield 
saw and painted a sea, as well as the waves that make it up, and 
his sea has these great qualities which Brett has never given us, 
—fluidity, mass, and movement. The ‘“ Abandoned,” perhaps 
the best of Stanfield’s sea-pictures, was at Manchester, and 
it was after coming fresh to this work from Mr. Brett’s 
“ Britannia’s Realm,” that the comparison suggested itself. 
We have dwelt over-long on this portion of our subject, but 
: before we leave it, must say a word or two about what is, in our 
‘ eyes, the worst form of landscape-painting which is popular at 
the present time, and that is what is usually called the “ Scotch 
School.” The essence of this work is to substitute the effect of a 
passing glance at Nature for all other qualities; it is, in fact, to 
put as little as possible in a picture, and is, we regret to say, 
generally accompanied by a desire to put it on as big a canvas 
as possible. Two crying sins distinguish this school, and they 
are lack of thought and feeling and want of delicacy of hand, 
Speaking broadly, we may say that these large Scotch landscapes 
have the merit, at their best, of vivid sketches,—works, that is, 
which succeed in catching one or two of the matters of which 
landscape pictures are made, but which are in no way worthy 
to be considered seriously as completed work. They, too, are 
due to a sort of bastard pre-Raphaelitism,—a pre-Raphaelitism 
from which the industry and patience have disappeared, and left 
only a sort of “‘ cockiness ” in the face of Nature, which springs 
probably from the contempt for all early traditions. For—and 
this is the point which deserves to be dwelt upon, and which we 
wish our readers would take the trouble to examine and think 
about for themselves—the “ cockiness”” we speak of, the some- 
what blatant quality of the Scotch landscapes, springs from the 
fact that their work leaves off where the real difficulties of land- 
scapecommence. If a painter omits from his canvas all subtlety 
of colour and form; if he does not seek to say anything that is 
not self-evident, and, as it were, in words of one syllable, about 
Nature’s meaning; if he is on the technical side content with a 
rough-and-ready execution such as might be executed with an 
ordinary birch-broom, and is frequently executed with a palette- 
knife, there is no reason why we should not have as many 
landscape-artists as we have honse-painters; and in the main, 
this is what the Scotch school tend towards, if they do not 
actually achieve. 
Let those who think that such deficiencies are necessary in 








order to preserve the freshness and strength of Nature, cast one 
glance in imagination at the finest landscape in the Manchester 
Gallery, and the one which nearly twelve years ago we said wag 
the finest landscape of the modern school,—namely, Fred, 
Walker’s “ Ploughing.” Here are the words we wrote of it in 
the gallery itself. Our readers will probably remember the 
subject, which is a great sandstone cliff lit up with the setting 
sun, and in front a purple field with two white horses ploughing, 
aud two boys guiding the plough; whilst in the foreground, a 
little stream, bordered with brushwood, runs across the picture, 
“Coming in straight from the gorgeous Spanish pictures 
of John Phillip, with the eye still full of his gloriong 
colour, this landscape of Walker’s still seems far more 
splendid. It is superior not only in quality of colour, in go 
far as that is considered apart from the thing represented, 
but in loveliness of natural atmosphere and effect. And 
the treatment of the horses and the figures, though instinct 
with the very finest feeling of ancient art, echoes, but in no 
wise copies, the tradition on which it is founded. It interprets 
that sentiment or tradition in accordance with the individual 
sympathies of the artist, and the motives, needs, and knowledge 
of his own time. It is nineteenth-century to the core, but 
nineteenth-century of the finest artistic kind; and the picture 
forms a contradiction, set in the most forcible phrase, to that 
assertion, false as it is feeble, that we live in an age where the 
poetry of Nature has faded and the poetry of man been extin- 
guished, and where no imaginative renderings are possible to. 
pictorial art of the occupations and the scenes of ordinary 
English life.” 








BOOKS. 


—@———. 
VICTOR HUGO’S “ CHOSES VUES.”* 


TueseE slight sketches of men whom Victor Hugo knew, and of 
affairs in which he acted a part, are eminently characteristic of 
the writer. A love of effect, a singular vividness of description, 
a style at once forcible and spasmodic, and an aptness for 
relating the veriest trifles, so that in the poet’s hand trifles 
assume significance,—these are the prominent indications of a 
work that owes far less to the facts contained in it than to the 
personality of the writer. It is difficult adequately to notice 
volumes that consist, for the most part, of fragments. The 
attractions for a sympathetic reader are manifold, but it is a 
matter of course that he will find also much that is little 
better than brilliant verbiage. Victor Hugo draws a portrait 
from the outside in clearly defined lines, and in Things Seen 
this is done frequently with admirable effect. Places as well as 
people, actions as well as actors, are brought vividly before the 
mind by a few bold strokes. This, in our judgment, is the charm 
of the work, and it matters not whether the artist is portraying 
a statesman or a criminal. In describing the funeral of Napoleon 
in 1840, he observes that the notes were taken on the spot, and 
this may probably be said with equal truth of the larger number 
of the sketches. 

Open the volumes where we may, the art of the writer is 
apparent. The first paper, upon Talleyrand, is eminently charac- 
teristic. Hugo loves contrasts, and after describing the vast 
power wielded by the statesman who “inspired all the men of 
his time, ail the ideas of his time,” he adds :-—~ 

“ Well, the day before yesterday (May 17th, 1838), this man died. 
Doctors came and embalmed the body. To do this, they, like the 
Egyptians, removed the bowels from the stomach and the brain from 
the skull. The work done, after having transformed the Prince de 
Talleyrand into a mummy, and nailed down this mummy in a coffin 
lined with white satin, they retired, leaving upon a table the brain— 
that brain which had thought so many things, inspired so many men, 
erected so many buildings, led two revolutions, duped twenty Kings, 
held the world. The doctors being gone, a servant entered; he saw 
what they had left! Hnulloa! they have forgotten this. What was 
to be done with it ? It occurred to him that there was a sewer in 
the street; he went there and threw the brain into this sewer.” 

In the elaborate description of Napoleon’s funeral, there is a 
similar attempt to produce effect by vividness of contrast. 
There is the grandeur of a stately procession, the roar of 
cannon, the beating of drums, the forest of flags, the immense 
car that holds the coffin, and the sixteen horses, “ terrific 
creatures” (d’effrayantes bétes), covered with gold cloth, that 
draw it; and there are also, Hugo does not omit to add, 
the tawdry decorations,—the plaster statues fixed on cloth 





* Things Seen (Choses Vues), By Victor Hugo. 2 vols. London: Routledge 
and Sons, 1887. 
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pedestals made to resemble grey marble, the ; pasteboard 

ainted to look like stone, the Roman column painted to re- 
semble granite, the shouts of hawkers, and the tomfoolery of the 
streets. ‘The sudden and sad death of the Duke of Orleans 
caused, as some of us will remember, a profound impression in 
France, and, indeed, in England also. The account given of the 
fatal accident by the poet is more grotesque than solemn. With 
his love of detail, he records how the Duke lay dying on a bed 
propped up by two old wardrobes, with a battered stove at the 
back of his head, and pots and pans alcng the wall; how the 
King wore black trousers and a brown coat, the Qveen a violet 
silk gown, and M. Guizot a black coat; how the roadway on 
which the Prince fell is twenty-one paving-stones wide; how he 
“smashed his forehead upon the third and fourth paving- 
stones on the left, near the edge;” and how the house in which 
he died is situated between a soap-manufactory and a low eating- 
house. 

Frequently M. Hugo reminds us of that disagreeable product 
of the age, the interviewer. He records, for example, a conver- 
gation with Louis Philippe, or rather a confidential confession 
which, apart from the felicitous language, is exactly in the style 
of the gossip of a society paper. He caters to the public taste 
by recording that in the evening, when at home, the citizen-King 
wore a brown coat, black trousers, and a waistcoat of black satin 
or white piqué. And he adds :— He has a white cravat, silk 
stockings with open work in front, and polished shoes. He 
wears a grey towpet only slightly concealed, and arranged in 
the style of the Restoration. No gloves. He is lively, good- 
natured, affable, and chatty.’ In the account of Lecomte, who 
attempted the life of the King in 1846, the same regard is paid 
to tailors’ trimmings, and the reader is informed that at his 
trial the prisoner wore a black cravat, a white shirt, and an old 
black frock-coat, with a single row of buttons. Another would- 
be assassin of whom an elaborate account is given has his 
appearance and articles of clothing inventoried in the same 
manner :— 

“Joseph Henri is a little man who appears over fifty years of 
age. He is dressed in a black frock-coat, he has a black silk waist- 
coat and black cravat, whiskers, black hair, a long nose. He 
wears eyeglasses. ..... The prisoner is so short that when he 
stands up he does not reach ubove the heads of the gendarmes sitting 
beside him. From time to time he blows his nose loudly in a white 
handkerchicf with blue squares. He has the appearance of a country 
registrar.” 

Hugo’s sketches of statesmen and men of letters are in a like 
fashion sketches of the outward man. Lammenais, with the 
face of a polecat and the eye of an eagle, is said to wear “a 
cravat of the colour of badly dressed cotton, a frock-coat of a 
saffron-brown, very large and very short, nankeen pantaloons, 
blue socks, and large shoes.” Lord Normanby is “ tall, fair, 
with a pronounced English look, elegant, graceful, high-bred, 
good-natured, and dandyish. He wears a blue ribbon over his 
white tie, and a diamond star upon his dress-coat.” Ledru- 
Rollin figures as a fat man with good teeth, the ideal of Anne 
of Austria ; and Lord Palmerston is sketched with a face “ full, 
round, broad, red, merry and shrewd, slightly vulgar.” 

It is only by frequent quotations that the character of these 
brief sketches can be understood. Doubtless they served their 
purpose well when they appeared in the newspapers of 
the day, but beyond the question of capital punishment, 
scarcely any subject of serious moment is touched upon. 
Incidentally, indeed, there is food for thought, and to English 
readers some of Victor Hugo’s statements will probably 

be revelations; but, as we have observed before, most of 
the incidents and opinions recorded belong to the day in 
which they were written, and are of little intrinsic value. 
Sometimes Hugo’s realism is repulsive. When a distinguished 
man like Balzac dies, we do not want to hear the offensive acci- 
dents of dissolation, and to read an account of the appearance 
of the body after the spirit has left it. There are facts in con- 
nection with death that benefit no one, and can gratify only the 
most morbid curiosity. Yet the poet—most unlike a poet in 
this respect—does not shun these particulars. A sketch entitled 
“ After Nature,” offends in another way. Hugo is at supper 
with a beautiful woman, the mistress of a painter, who is also 
present ; and the actions and language of the woman, described 
with warmth of colouring by this artist in words, show what a 
gulf exists between the greatest of modern French poets and 
the poets who, like Tennyson and Browning, have never uttered 
aught that is impure or base. 

Great criminals have an attraction for Victor Hugo; and the 
murder of the Duchess of Praslin and the suicide of the Duke 





afford an opportunity for some vigorous and sensational 
description,—not always true to the life, however, if we may 
judge from the remark that the Duke was “ pale, washed-out 
like an Englishman.” Prisons and prisoners are themes that 
invariably excite Hugo’s eloquence; and here, as elsewhere, his 
compassion for the criminal perverts his sense of justice. Theo 
horrors of penal servitude impress his imagination; the claims 
of society, and the necessity of punishing the wrong-doer, may 
be acknowledged by Hugo, but it is evident that they are far 
less strongly felt. This characteristic of the poet is too well 
known to need illustration. Assuredly no modern writer has 
described the interior of prisons and the dreary life of prisoners 
with such vividness and force. Among the anecdotes contained 
in these prison records, one may be related of Sanson, the 
executioner :— 


‘MM. Sanson lived in the Rue da Marais-du-Temple, in an isolated 
house, of which the jalousies were always closed. He received many 
visits. Numbers of English people went to see him. When visitors 
presented themselves at M. Sanson’s, they were introduced into an 
elegant reception-room on the ground floor, furnished entirely with 
mahogany, in the midst of which there was an excellent piano, always 
open, and provided with pieces of music. Shortly afterwards, M. 
Sanson arrived, and asked his visitors to be seated. The conversation 
turned upon one topic and another. Generally, the English people 
asked to see the guillotine. M. Sanson complied with this 
request, no doubt for some consideration, aud conducted the 
ladies and gentlemen to the adjoiring street to the house of the 
scaffold-manufacturer. There was a shed at this place, where the 
guillotine was permanently erected. The strangers grouped them- 
selves around it, and it was made to work, Trusses of hay were 
guillotined. One day, an English family, consisting of the father, 
the mother, and three pretty daughters, fair and with rosy cheeks, 
presented themselves at Sanson’s residence. It was in order to see 
the guillotine. Sanson took them to the carpenter’s and set the 
instrument at work. The knife fell and rose again several times at 
the request of the young ladies. One of them, however, the youngest, 
was not satisfied with this. She made the executioner explain to her, 
in the minutest details, what is called the toilet of the condemned. 
Still she was not satisfied. At length, she turned hesitatingly towards 
the executioner :—‘ Monsieur Sanson!’ she said.—‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
said the executioner.—‘ What is done when the man is on the scaffold ? 
How is he tied down ?’—The executioner explained the dreadful 
matter to her, and said: ‘ We call that “putting him in the oven.’’’ 
—‘ Well, Monsieur Sanson,’ said the young lady ; ‘I want you to put 
me inthe oven.’—The executioner started. He made an exclamation 
of surprise. The young lady insisted: ‘I fancy,’ she said, ‘that I 
should like to be able to say I have been tied down on it.’—Sanson 
spoke to the father and mother. They replied: ‘As she has taken a 
fancy to have it done, do it.’—The executioner had to givein. He 
made the young miss sit down, tied her legs with a piece of string, 
and her arms behind her back with a rope, fastened her to the swing- 
ing plank, and strapped her on with the leather strap. Here he 
wanted to stop. ‘No, no, that is not yet all,’ she said. Sanson then 
swung the plank down, placed the head of the young lady in the 
dreadful neck-piece, and closed it upon her neck. Then she declared 
she was satisfied. When he afterwards told the story, Sanson said : 
‘I quite thought she was going to say at last: “ That is not all; make 
the knife fall.”’’”’ 


One of the most remarkable papers in the volume, written 
under the date 1853, when Hugo was in exile at Jersey, is 
entitled “ Hubert the Spy.” Even in the English translation it 
is a wonderful specimen of picturesque writing, and the exiles, 
with Hugo at their head, stand out on the artist’s canvas as if 
we saw them in the flesh. Thoroughly to appreciate this paper, 
it must, of course, be read in Hugo’s inimitable French; but we 
may observe, in closing the volumes, that the translator’s difficult 
task has been well accomplished. To translate Hugo without 
losing the flavour of the original is well-nigh as impossible as to 
translate Heine. Enough that this version of Choses Vues, apart 
from a few expressions which retain the French idiom, is, as far 
as we have been able to judge, accurate and forcible. 





POOR FOLKS’ LIVES.* 
Mr. Lancprinee has both humonr in plenty, and not a little of 
genuine poetic feeling. Of these qualities we have shown our 
appreciation by publishing in these columns four of the ballads 
which he reproduces in this little volume; and for “Teddy 
O’Teague,” “ Andy Byrne,” and “ Blind Boy’s Bridge,” we cor- 
fess a hearty admiration. For “The City Courtship,” which 
also appeared in these columns, we cannot feel an equal 
admiration. It is tender and wise enough, but just hovers 
on the verge of edification on the one side, and of senti- 
mentalism on the other. And of the other pieces, this 
is sometimes the fault. ‘Nora’s Throne,” for instance, and 
“ Quite by Chance” are pretty, but sentimental as well as pretty, 
where we mean by “sentimental” that the feeling expressed is 








* Poor Folks’ Lives: Ballads and Stories in Verse. By Frederick Langbridge. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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not very real, but gives one the impression of being a little 
coaxed and petted into luxuriance because it is known to be 
pretty. Mr. Langbridge gives a little too much emphasis 
to the softer side of human life,—the amiable side, as distin- 
guished from the sterner side,—and yet he is never so good as 
when, in “ Andy Byrne,” and “Teddy O’Teague,” and “ Blind 
Boy’s Bridge,” he deals with the sterner side of life. 

As for the considerable number of pieces in which the author 
assumes the ignorant cockney, and makes all the mistakes in 
spelling which he conceives that the “ poor folks ” of whom he 
is writing would make for themselves, we must say that, lively 
as they are, and excellent as for the most part their moral 
teaching is, we do not altogether relish the introduction of this 
vulgarising dialect into poems of real pathos; and we doubt 
greatly whether the “poor folks” themselves, out of whose 
experience the ballads are made, would relish it either. It is 
very probable, of course, that a poor woman, speaking to her 
spoilt child, would call him “you ruffin,” instead of “ you ruffian,” 
and would talk of “ the hole in the windy,” instead of “ the hole 
in the window ;” it is likely enough that a working man might 
turn “philanthropic” into “ filling-tropic,” and might speak of his 
friend’s children as “ four little kids like cherry-bim,” and of his 
friend’s forehead as a “ forrid,”—but we cannot say that, to our 
mind, realism of this kind adds to the effect. Of course, Mr. 
Langbridge would ask why we enjoy the Irish brogue in his 
Irish ballads, or the Scotch dialect in Burns’s ballads, and 
do not enjoy, and think that the poor folks themselves would 
not enjoy, the cockney vulgarisms in his London ballads. Well: 
we will say at once that it is because they are vulgarisms 
and nothing but vulgarisms, and that there is something in- 
congruous between the spirit of poetry and any vulgarism. 
Mr. Langbridge might perhaps plead that we all admire 
Tennyson’s Lincolnshire vernacular in the two “ Northern 
Farmers,” and that many of the vernacular phrases in those two 
pieces, especially in “The Northern Farmer (New Style),” are 
vulgarisms too. That is perfectly true; but then, the vulgarism 
is of the very essence of the picture, and we should lose a great 
deal of the dramatic effect if the ‘Northern farmer (new 
style)” did not speak of his son marrying “a good ’un” or 
“a bad ’un,” and use the other colloquialisms of his Northern 
vernacular as freely as he does. Besides, there is little or no lyric 
feeling, no pathos in the piece. It is a striking self-portraiture 
and nothing more. The difference in these London ballads is 
that Mr. Langbridge, in most of those which imitate the cockney 
vernacular, is endeavouring to show us the pure and noble 
feelings in the London poor. And in order,to remind us that his 
poor people are really uneducated and ignorant, he makes them 
express their pure and noble feelings in the vulgarest cockney 
fashion. Well, he may be right; but-to our ears these 
vulgarisms injure the ballads not only for the educated, but 
for those for whose benefit they are intended, just because they 
do not suit the lyrical tone of feeling at which Mr. Langbridge 
aims. Here, for example, is the story of a man’s success in 
reclaiming his friend, David Roper, who has become a drunkard 
on account of his wife’s slatternly ways. This he effected by 
an appeal to the wife to mend her ways :— 

* T seen it all, and it made me sad— 
It drove me reggerler busting mad ; 
Somehow or other I liked the lad. 
Hadn’t I known him many a day, 
A smart young feller, easy and gay, 
Sober, correct, and well-behaved, 
Earning good wages, and money saved ? 
He was one in ten, 
Was David, then ; 
One, as they say, of the ladies’ men, 
With his curly hair, and his big brown eyes— 
A scholard, too, and quick with his pen— 
One of the chaps as was bound to rise. 
Now at the entry I sees him stand 
(No need to say as he’d got the sack), 
With hardly a rag on his crouching back ; 
With bloodshot eyes, and a shaky hand, 
And a forrid as soon must bear the brand— 
The flaming brand of all men known— 
Marking him one of the Devil’s Own. 


‘John,’ says the missis to me one night, 

{Blow that woman! she’s always right), 

‘Is this the way as you treats your friend ? 
Down and downer the feller goes, 
Walking to ruin beneath your nose, 

And you not lifting a finger-end ; 

I tell you, John, it’s a sin and shame. 

Poor young feller! his ain’t the blame! 
It’s the homeless house and the useless wife, 
As drives him to drink and wrecks his life ; 








eS 
Was you in his place, you’d do the same, 
If you wouldn’t be red 
From foot to head, 
Dyed in the blood as your friend has shed, 
Go to his wife, and tell her straight, 
Her’n is the guilt of her husband’s fate. 
Tell her as publics only thrives 
Through comfortless homes and thriftless wives ; 
Tell her as plain as e’er you can, 
It’s sluttish woman makes drunken man. 
Go to her, John, and say your say— 
Empty your heart and come your way.’ 
I didn’t half like the job, you see, 
But I twigged at a glance as it had to be. 
(Concerning the force of this remark, 
Parties with wives won’t find it dark.) 
Standing in front of David’s door— 
Why did I doit? I can’t say why; 
I never had thought on the likes afore— 
I jast looks up at the starry sky ; 
I bows my head, and I breathes a pray’r ; 
I axes the Lord a-reigning there, 
To guide my stammering tongue and weak 
To speak the words as I ought to speak. 
Parties ’Il tell you it’s idle tales, 
To say as a bit of a pray’r prevails— 
Right you are, if you choose to grin! 
I tell you my words that night was nails, 
And ’twas God A’mighty as drove ’em in! 
Four little kids, like cherry-bin =~ 
Combed and cleaned in their Sunday frocks; 
A rare little wgman, smart and trim, 
Making the tea, or darning socks, 
A floor where a feller might eat his tripe, 
And like it as well as a platter, too; 
A husband sitting and smoking his pipe, 
Sporting a bit of a strip of blue ;— 
Always pleased and content at home, 
With never the thought nor the wish to roam ; 
You'd like to see such a crib ?—All right ! 
Look in at David’s to-morrow night.” 
Now, that is skilful and lively enough in its way, but we do not 
think that it is the right way of bringing out the character of 
the class to which the teller of the tale is supposed to belong, 
Would a man who would doubtless not hesitate to speak of 
becoming “reggerler busting mad” think it natural if such a 
phrase were recorded in metre and rhyme which he would never 
use, and which lend a significance to slang that, when slang is 
used in ordinary conversation, it would not have? It is obvious 
that the narrator of this story is raised above all vulgar atti- 
tudes of mind, and that the vulgar phraseology which he would 
find natural enough in ordinary moods, would seem even to 
himself decidedly incongruous with such a mood as this. We 
believe that such “poor folks” as are supposed to tell these 
tales would appreciate them more, not less, if the language were 
toned down to suit the mood of deeper feeling in which they are 
most of them conceived. We must remember that though 
cockneys seldom talk good English, they never talk verse, and 
that they wnderstand good English quite well enough to prefer 
to have their mistakes corrected where the deeper and truer side 
of their nature is to be represented. For our own part, we 
prefer such verse as the following, in which the mother’s grief is 
tightly allowed to raise her language into that of simple but 
still respectable English such as everybody would understand, 
and many even of the least educated of the poor would speak :— 
‘A change in the house, ma’am— 
A sad ’un—you’ll find ; 
All still as a mouse, ma’am ; 
I'll draw up the blind. 
No, no! I ain’t fretting— 
HE doeth all well! 
But, as for forgetting— 
Ah, mothers can tell ! 
Yes, these is my riches, 
My jewels and gold— 
The jacket and breeches 
I made him of old. 
I brush ’em and air ’em 
And lay ’em out right, 
As though he would wear ’em, 
O’ Saturday night. 
But no little Sammy 
Comes running anon, 
A-calling out, ‘Mammy, 
Just look at ’em on!’ 
When the housework is ending, 
Tow’rds three of the clock, 
T still sit a-mending 
Some little grey sock. 
And sometimes—through thirating 
And longing so sore— 
I hear him come bursting 
And banging the door, 
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And jamp up to hold him, 
And feed on his smiles— 
Oh, how could I scold him 
For soiling the tiles ! 
All the gold ever minted 
I’d gladly give o’er 
To see his foot printed 
In mud on the floor. 
There’s the bed where I laid him, 
My precious, at night, 
And the quilt as I made him, 
So cosy and light. 
And now as he’s lying 
Down under the mould, 
I’m waking and crying 
A-thinking he’s cold. 
I know as it’s blindness— 
Rebellious I am ; 
The Shepherd in kindness 
Has folded His lamb. 
But oh! how I miss him, 
And hunger to kiss him, 
My own little Sam !” 
That seems to us very beautiful, and worthy of Mr. Langbridge ; 
and though we do not like the cockney dialect in which many 
of his ballads are given, we may say of the whole volume that 
itis the work of a lively and thoughtful and poetical mind. 


A RUSSIAN REALISTIC NOVEL.* 


Tux appearance of a well-defined and original figure in fiction 
is an event of too rare occurrence to be passed over in silence ; 
therefore we wish to make known that such a figure is presented 
by the hero of the work before us, Prince Muishkin, the idiot 
referred to in the title, who is a remarkable conception of 
character, and unlike any other that we remember having met 
with previously in the pages of a novel. In reading about him, 
one is reminded, by sheer force of contrast, of the words, “ When 
I became a man, I put away childish things ;” because that 
is emphatically and conspicuously what he does not do. He 
remains from first to last a very incarnation of childlike 
simplicity, guilelessness, and confidence in humanity, which 
seem unnatural and strangely out of place in a grown-up 
man. Though shrewd and anything but silly in some re- 
spects, he is nevertheless a downright fool in others, and 
commits acts of folly which would be a great deal more 
provoking than they are, if one’s indignation were not 
tempered by genuine regard and admiration for what is 
beautiful in him,—i.e., a never-failing kindliness, pity, and 
sympathy for his fellow-creatures, however objectionable they 
may be, and a wonderful capacity for the attribute which some- 
body (who is it P) bas called “the love of the unloveable.” To 
such an extreme is his pity carried, that it is not only akin to, 
but hardly distinguishable from, love; and therefore, when the 
first emotion attracts him towards one woman, and the second 
towards another, the two influences are so evenly balanced that 
neither can be said to predominate, and he is as ready to marry 
the object of his love as that of his pity, although the latter is 
an innocent girl, and the former is—well—nothing of the kind. 
Excessively impressionable, and destitute of that sense of pro- 
portion which enables most people to keep their impressions in 
check, and to assign to them only so much importance as reason 
approves, his mental condition renders him no better fitted for the 
voyage of life, than is a vessel with ill-regulated ballast for going 
tosea. In calm waters all may go well, but not in rough; for when 
tempests arise, the equilibrium of the mind will be capsized in the 
one case, as surely as that of the ship will in theother. And this 
illustration may not inaptly be applied to the career of the poor 
young fellow whose epileptic tendencies were well-nigh cured by 
residence for a few years in a quiet Swiss village under medical 
care, but who speedily collapsed into idiocy on returning to St. 
Petersburg and being exposed to the great world’s storms, 
caused by the turbulent passions of selfish men and women 
living therein. ° 

The Prince occupies so decidedly the principal and most 
interesting position in the book, that all its other characters are 
dwarfed by comparison, though some of them are anything but 
insignificant in themselves. The one who, next to him, arrests 
attention, is Nastasia, the woman he wants to make his wife 
out of pity, and who is a painful and curious study of a “ foiled 
potentiality,’—to use Carlyle’s term for anybody in whom 
originally existing, latent power for good has come to nothing. 
Firmly persuaded that she is the most hopeless, fallen 


* The Idiot, By Fedor Dostoieffsky, London: Vizetelly and Co, 








creature on earth, she has a morbid, perverse wish to 
be thought worse than she really is, which constantly 
prompts her “to do something disgraceful, in order that 
she might say to herself, ‘There! you’ve done a new act 
of shame,—you base creature ;’” yet, demoralised as she is, her 
refusal to bring disgrace upon the man she loves by marrying 
him, shows a capability for self-sacrifice which is almost heroic ; 
and though contrary impulses may sway her temporarily, she 
nevertheless persists in this magnanimous refusal to the end, 
and then at last, mad and despairing, rushes upon a tragic 
fate of which she has a prevision, but which seems to her 
the only alternative to the marriage. Another striking in- 
dividual, repulsive, grim, and forcibly drawn, is the boorish, 
brutal young millionaire, Rogojin; he resembles some half- 
tamed wild beast more than a civilised human being, and is 
a savage blackguard, whose only approach to a redeeming point 
(it does not arrive at actually being one) is an intense and 
overmastering love which has, at all events, the merit of strength 
and unswerving fidelity, notwithstanding the accompanying 
ferocity that surely foreshadows calamity to its object. Amongst 
the numerous minor characters, several are distinctly typical ; 
they are delineated with bold, strong, almost coarse strokes ; and 
in each case the type chosen for representation 1s a contemptible 
and disagreeable one. For instance, take General Ivolgin, the 
liar who, like one of Marryat’s sea-captains, lies for no discover- 
able motive save a pure love of lying; or Hippolyte, the vain, 
hateful, consumptive busybody, whose craving to make mischief 
and get himself talked about, is as strong on his death-bed as 
during life; or, again, Gania, clever but commonplace, tor- 
mented with an immense longing to be original, combined with 
a profound consciousness of the lack of talent whereby that 
ambition is rendered futile; a man who was always letting “I 
dare not wait upon I would,” and of whom we are told :— 


“Tn his passionate desire to excel he often felt willing to take some 
rash step; and yet, having resolved upon such a step, when the 
moment arrived Gania invariably proved too sensible to take it. He 
was ready, in the same way, to do a mean action in order to obtain 
some wished-for object ;—and yet, when the moment came to do it, 
he found that he was too honest for it after all. (Not that he objected 
to acts of petty meanness—he was always ready for them.)” 


As the work has no plot, and is composed chiefly of a series 
of scenes strung together on a slender thread of story, and 
introduced rather for the purpose of exhibiting seldom-seen 
phases of human nature, than in consequence of any internal 
necessities of the narrative, there is naturally a good deal of 
disjointedness and want of smoothness. Furthermore, in the 
effort to emphasise peculiarities and give due prominence to 
salient features, it seems likely that a touch of exaggeration may 
have here and there crept in; and one or two of the incidents are 
quite sufficiently extraordinary to justify a doubt of their having 
been taken from real life, even though they are not absolutely 
impossible. Unusual, and widely different from each other as 
most of the scenes are, there is one serious fault common to all, 
and that is, that not a single pleasant one is to be found in the 
whole series. Perhaps that is only what might be expected ina 
novel which professes itself “ realistic,” since to apply this term 
to anything nowadays, is almost equivalent to saying that the 
thing so qualified deals entirely with what is ugly and dis- 
agreeable ; but that there should be any necessity for this is not 
altogether apparent when one remembers how much the world 
contains that is fair and beautiful, and yet every bit as real as 
its opposite. And, at all events, authors desirous of popularity 
should bear in mind that the so-called realism which consists 
in a display of deformities, more or less hideous, dragged 
forth and paraded for the public to gloat over if it chooses, 
is unquestionably unpleasant, whatever difference of opinion 
there may be amongst authorities as to the wholesomeness of the 
spectacle, or whether it is most conducive to edification or to the 
creation and development of vitiated tastes,—a matter probably 
depending greatly upon the manner in which the subject is 
treated. Although The Idiot is a work of decided talent, and 
has much that is striking and powerful, it is nevertheless rather 
tedious reading on the whole, owing, we think, partly to the 
slightness of the story, and partly to defects in the translation. 
What merits in the way of accuracy this may have, we do not 
know, not having read the original; but at any rate, considered 
as a specimen of English composition, it is an indifferent per- 
formance, and we feel little doubt of the book’s being a good 
deal better in the original than in the English version. 
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PRIVATE-BILL LEGISLATION.* 

Tuk second volume of this work is even bigger and bulkier than 
its predecessor, and, like it, is a monument of industry and 
research. It is in some respects even more interesting; but it 
is open to the grave reproach of being unnecessarily big, and 
to the graver reproach, for a work of the kind, of being un- 
necessarily big because it is a defence of two lost causes. This 
volume consists of not far short of a thousand pages, and of 
these at least one hundred might with advantage have been 
cut out, if the writer had not taken upon himself to defend not 
only the present pernicious system of Private-Bill legislation, 
but also the present want of system of local government in the 
Metropolis. It is possible to sympathise with a Parliamentary 
counsel’s desire to retain the system under which he has been 
brought up and flourished, and to sing its praises in a history of 
the system; but it is impossible to sympathise with a writer who, 
in a wholly irrelevant manner, brings into a work already far 
too long, an elaborate panegyric on two such bodies as the 
Corporation of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and that in respect of matters wholly outside of the 
subject of the book. What, in the name of logic and concise- 
ness, have the Mansion House relief funds, the “ illustrious 
personages” who have received the freedom of the City of 
London, or the sums spent by the City on charity, or 
“patriotic” grants, to do with Private-Bill legislation P Yet 
pages are spent over these matters merely for the sake of 
giving the Corporation a pat on the back. Still more difficult 
is it to know why we are treated to half-a-dozen pages of the 
sieges of Londonderry, which not only had not the remotest 
connection with Private Bills, but had the very smallest con- 
nection with the City of London. There also seems to be small 
justification for the introduction of the history of Christ’s 
Hospital and Gresham College, merely because in the course of 
the history of each there has been occasion for a Private Act. 
Mr. Clifford, indeed, appears to think the histories of these 
institutions redound to the credit of the City, whereas, in fact, 
it is very much the reverse. ‘The justification is the less, as 
history (outside Private Bills), and especially that of educational 
institutions, does not appear to be Mr. Clifford’s forte. He 
describes St. Paul’s School, founded by Dean Colet, as founded 
by the Mercers’ Company; and, still worse, describes Sir Andrew 
Judd’s Tonbridge School, which the Attorney-General rescued 
from the Skinners, as having been founded by them. 

On the other hand, it is not the least interesting or instruc- 
tive part of this work which demonstrates that the Metro- 
politan Board was created to “ prevent all or any part of the 
sewage within the Metropolis from flowing or passing into the 
River Thames in or near the Metropolis ;” that it deliberately 
rejected a thorough-going plan which would have done this, and 
deliberately adopted a half-hearted plan which was calculated 
to make, and has, in fact, made, the sewage discharged into the 
Thames near the Metropolis actually ‘flow back into the 
Metropolis ;” so that, after the lapse of thirty years and the 
expenditure of six and a quarter millions of money, the work 
which the Metropolitan Board was to do still remains to be done. 
From a party point of view, it is satisfactory to be reminded 
that it was the Liberal creators of the Board who insisted 
on its carrying out a proper sewage scheme, and that it was 
their Tory successors who allowed the Board to carry out 
the miserable compromise of the present system, which will yet 
cost the London ratepayers enormous sums of money. If Mr. 
Clifford is, from the nature of the case, unsuccessful in demon- 
strating to us the incalculable blessings we enjoy in being 
governed by two such bodies as the City Corporation and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, still less is he successful in his 
attempt to show that the system of Private-Bill legislation is 
the best of all possible systems. On the contrary, his able 
historical review of the whole field of Private-Bill legislation 
shows that, in point of fact, the greater the degree in which 
Parliament has devolved its control over the matters dealt with 
in such Bills on other authorities, or has obviated the necessity 
for Private Bills by general Pablic Bills, the more satisfactory 
the result has been to the public. The exorbitant and, except 
to the magnates of the earth, prohibitive charges for Estate, 
Naturalisation, and Divorce Bills, and even for Inclosure Bills 
(in which Mr. Clifford shows that the costs often exceeded the 
whole fee-simple value of the lands enclosed), were abolished, 
and the procedure, by delegation of these subjects to the Court 
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of Chancery, the Home Secretary, the Divorce Courts, and the 
Land Commissioners, was simplified ; while the devolution of 
election petitions to the Judges was one of the most signal suc: 
cesses in the devolution of judicial functions to judicial authority 
The Lower Thames Valley drainage scheme is, indeed, cited with 
primda-facie force by Mr. Clifford, as a conspicuous example of 
the ill-effects of delegation by Parliament of its private legisla. 
tion to outside bodies. But, in point of fact, what that example 
shows is the futility of partial delegation. In that case, the 
preliminary inquiries were conducted by the Local Government 
Board; but they were only preliminary, and owing to 
thoroughly wrong decision of a House of Lords Committee in a 
former case, instead of the matter being dealt with by provisional 
orders, the same matters were fought over again before Parlia. 
mentary Committees. But, on the other side, as Mr. Clifford 
shows, the system of provisional orders, as applied to tram. 
ways and electric lighting under the Board of Trade, hag 
been a signal success in reducing litigation and the cost of 
litigation. We quite agree with Mr. Clifford that delegation 
of Private-Bill business to Judges, as proposed by Mr. Craig. 
Sellar, is not the best expedient, though even that, if accom. 
panied by a judicious series of Public Acts on the mode} 
of the Lands Clauses and Railway Clauses Acts, and made 
compulsory, would be far better than the present system. It 
would at least avoid heavy costs in unopposed Bills, but it would 
not lessen the costs in opposed cases. The true system would 
be to lay down rules in general Acts, and, subject to such rules, 
to delegate matters which only concern a single community, 
borough, or union—such as water, and gas, and tramways—to 
the governing body of that community, subject to the control, 
where necessary, of the appropriate Government Department. 
Matters such as railways and main-drainage schemes, and river- 
pollution and conservancy, which concern a number of different 
local governments, might be left in unopposed cases to the 
authority concerned, and in opposed cases to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Board of Trade, or Home Office, as the case 
might be. It is argued that these Departments would act 
on settled principles and fixed rules, and that the persons 
concerned would know beforehand on what lines the orders 
would run. Could there be a stronger argument in favour 
of the substitution of this for the present system, where 
the glorious uncertainty of the law is reduced to an absolute 
lottery, in which it is only the unexpected that happens? Any 
danger there might be that departmental principles would 
harden into immutable regulations that would stifle progress, 
could be easily obviated by Public Bills and Select Committees 
from time to time, such as that which lately sat, for instance, to 
inquire into the methods of the Charity Commission under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, or the Royal Commission now sitting on 
the administration of the Elementary Education Acts by the 
Education Department. Happily, Lord Salisbury, as he showed 
when he was Lord Robert Cecil, equally with Mr. Gladstone, is 
convinced of the importance of the abolition of the present system 
of Private-Bill legislation, in the interests alike of an overloaded 
Parliament and an overcharged public. Strong as is the 
influence of Parliamentary agents, solicitors, and counsel, we do 
not believe that it will be allowed by the present Government to 
prevent the introduction of their promised reform of the present 
wasteful, costly, and stupid system. 


SUPERLATIVE CRITICISM IN MUSIC.* 
Tr 1s a source of unalloyed regret to the unregenerate reviewer 
to think that the progress of education must inevitably tend to 
correct, and eventually eliminate, that element of vivacious 
absurdity which lends such a charm to the literary productions 
of womankind, even in what a preacher is reported to have once 
called “this so-called nineteenth century.” Miss Roosevelt’s 
Life of Doré exhibited her powers under very favourable circum- 
stances; but the nature of that compilation imposed a certain 
restraint upon her style which, in the volume before us, is 
entirely removed. Mr. Wilkie Collins, to whom the volume is 
dedicated (being in great part composed of letters written to 
him), once expressed his high admiration for the literary excel- 
lence of a certain translation of Flaubert’s Salaminbd, and we 
cannot doubt that he must equally appreciate the pure 
Chicagesque style of Miss Roosevelt’s diverting pages. Readers 
of Miss Fay’s Music-Study in Germany will preserve an amusing 
recollection of that writer’s rhapsodic flights. But Miss 
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Fay’s enthusiasm pales alongside of that of Miss Roosevelt, 
he is more effusive, more unbridled in the use of the super- 
lative, more undiscriminating in her criticisms, more profuse, in 
fine, of a gush which bubbles up on all occasions with the 
seeming inexhaustibility of a petroleum-spring. “ Of the Temple’s 
inner beauty,” asks Miss Roosevelt, @ propos of a visit to Milan 
Cathedral, “ what words can describe its holy conceits ?” And 
we, paraphrasing this exquisite sentence, may well inquire,— 
«Of Miss Roosevelt’s literary style, what words can describe the 
precious ineptitude ?”? How elegant, for example, is the meta- 
phor contained in the following sentence !—“ Tho best part of 
his [Verdi's] inspiration has glossed over, turned down, and 
varnished what would otherwise have been crude.” After 
this, we can well appreciate the force of the saying,—“ There’s 
nothing like leather.” If the writer had been a profes- 
sional bootmaker, she could not have made her meaning 
more—shall we say P—patent. Some of her choicest sayings 
are in the form of aphorisms, as, for example, the fol- 
lowing, which alludes to Verdi’s humble parentage :—“ Nature 
may be regardless of the clay whereon she scatters her germs 
of genius, but it is always well to know the moral status 
of a great man’s parents.” Readers of Bacon’s works will 
remember that he has a way of employing words in a sense 
widely different from their modern acceptation. This peculiarity 
iy shared to a marked extent by Miss Roosevelt. For example, 
she speaks of “the affluence of strangers,” meaning influx; a 
long eulogy of the actress Dusi winds up with the remark,— 
“She has no paragon on the stage” (= “ parallel”); and the 
account of a visit to Milan Cathedral contains the following 
sentence,—“ I lost hours roaming from aisle to chapel, and chapel 
to orifice,’—yes, it really is “orifice,” which we take to be the 
American for “ oratory.’ And as Miss Roosevelt recalls Bacon, 
or Mrs. Malaprop, in her use of words, so is she allied to 
Chaucer in her spelling of them. Tor Chaucer, as we have 
it on the authority of no less a critic than the late Artemus 
Ward, was a great poet, but he could not spell. Miss Roosevelt 
ig a remarkable writer of prose, but she, too, is somewhat shaky 
in her orthography, though not nearly so much so as Chaucer. 
Her peculiarities are confined to such trifles as maleable, pro- 
fanum vulgas, Marcellas (this termination seems to fascinate 
Miss Roosevelt), the Cerapeum, the Sphynx, and a ridged shroud, 
which, being applied to the appearance of Alpine landscape, is 
at least suggestive of a phonetic version of rigid. Finally, like 
Shakespeare’s diction, that of Miss Roosevelt is remarkable for 
a convertibility of the parts of speech, which may be illustrated 
by her use of acoustic as wu substantive, and by the sentence,—“ I 
walked home in a state of semi-comatose.” 

So much for Miss Roosevelt’s style, which we hope, however, 
to illustrate further on by a few quotations. The matter of her 
volume consists of a life of Verdi, condensed and sentimentalised 
from M. Pougin’s excellent work noticed in these columns, and 
aseries of letters descriptive of Milan, La Scala, and Verdi’s 
new opera, written with a very current pen at the time of its 
first production early this year. Miss Roosevelt’s additions to 
Pougin are always characteristic, and sometimes interesting. 
The conditions of Neapolitan society thirty years ago are 
strikingly illustrated by an anecdote told her in the course of a 
long conversation, here recorded, with Mrs. Squires, who, as Lucy 
Escott, was the first American to sing on the Italian operatic 
stage, and actually took part in the first production of the 
Trovatore in Naples. A propos of the liberty, or even license, 
enjoyed by the artists of the day, Mrs. Squires said :— 

“Tt was in one of Verdi’s operas that the tenor, as the Duke, having 
been hardly treated by the public, conceived the idea of singing and 
playing at one of his Majesty’s households, for which offence he was 
arrested, and spent a week in prison. One prima donna, after being 
hissed, had the ill-grace to shrug her shoulders and turn her back on 
the public. She was not allowed to finish the song, but was hustled 
off the stage. She was taken from the theatre straight to gaol, where 
she spent three days in solitary confinement, being brought back 
every night, however, and forced to sing her part. This only thirty 
years ago.” 

On reaching Aida, Miss Roosevelt has incorporated in her pages 
the account of its first performance at Milan, which appeared in 
the Chicago Times of February 11th, 1871. This is a truly 
astonishing journalistic towr de force. In it we read inter alia 
that the La Scala orchestra “ numbers two hundred professors, 
many of them concertists of reputation.” Again, in a descrip- 
tion of the overture occur these memorable words :—“ Melody 
becomes perfume; the soft breath of the lotus exhales from 
these dreamy notes; the heated air of the theatre is a whiff 
from desert sands; and when, as if drawn by horrible spirits, 





the curtain rises, the illusion is complete. We are in Egypt.” 
How impressive is the following paragraph !— 

“The orchestra dreamily maintaining the delicious ‘medium-tint’ 
of the music, seems to change into an opium rére, and the mystic 
dance becomes a vaporons wreath of smoke, winding and curling in 
and out among the massive pillars. But as Rhadamis invests the 
consecrated arms, the former bounds with the superb energy of an 
unchained lion into the bold crescendo of the finale. The violins in 
ascending scales scintillate sparks of fire: the viols, reinforced by 
the brass instruments, execute a design in contrary movement: 
Rhadamis, supported an octave lower by Ramfis, throws out an upper 
C of magnificent effect,” &c. 

Such literary fare is almost too luscious for the digestion of 
the average reader. Alongside of it, Miss Roosevelt’s own 
rhapsodies are Spartan in their restraint. Her account of 
Verdi’s “Requiem Mass,” though evidently belonging to an 
early period of her literary career, is nevertheless characteristic. 
“For sacred music, it is divine,” she writes of this work; 
adding, ‘and as a whole, is, indeed, the most wonderful com 
position of its kind ever listened to... . . . It is not Wagner, it 
is greater than anything he has ever written.” Of the singers, 
“Signor Capproni is not only a very excellent musician and a 
cultivated singer, but his voice, when compared with the others, 
is quite inferior.” However, he, like Rhadamis, threw out a 
magnificent high C which covered a multitude of sins, Signor 
Maini, the bass, had head-notes which “ ran sharply up to sol, 
with a volume that was intense.” But in describing the achieve- 
ments of Mesdames Stoltz and Waldmann, Miss Roosevelt warns 
us that “one must prepare to talk in an undiminished strain of 
most extravagant language,” in order to do justice to them, 
and her warnings are fully verified. Stoltz is a “ fine appearing 
woman ;” Waldmann, “a very lovely person.” Stoltz is “said 
to be the greatest singer in the world,” but Waldmann, “if 
possible, has a grander voice for a contralto than Madame 
Stoltz has for a soprano.” Soon after this, we come to the 
description of the writer’s first visit to Verdi. She had met him, it 
is true, once before, but, as she adds, “ they say we sometimes 
entertain angels unawares; so it was that I saw the great Verdi 
for the first time, and did not know it was he.” Now, she not 
only saw, but spoke to her hero. Nay, more, he offered her 
coffee, but “ we declined the proffered nectar, but looked at the 
god.” Inthe same strain, she describes him when conducting 
an orchestra a3 seeming “ possessed of unnatural power. .... . 
His face looks as might that of Moses when he smote the rock 
with his rod.” This outrageous adulation, strange to say, 
alternates with a far saner and more temperate attitude towards 
Verdi. After describing his appearance—that of an ordinary 
Italian borghese—his pride in agriculture, his shrewdness and 
thriftiness, his methodical ways and inexpansive demeanour, 
she goes on :— 

“The same foreshadowing persistency, and taking time by the 
forelock habit, have followed Verdi throughout life. He is the one 
composer who has nothing of the Bohemian in his nature...... 
Those unfailing rent-days, those sharpened scythes, and remarkable 
vegetablea speak with aloud voice. We believe Verdi would have 
been choked in that special atmosphere mentioned by Baudelaire as 
‘genius-oxygen. Such moral rectitude frightens us: habit causes us 
to donbt the hexameters of a godly man, but rarely questions those of 
a Bohemian.” 

From the chapter on Milan’s past history we have only space 
for one “ Ouida”-like paragraph :— 

“From these hollows of antiquity [the epochs of the gallant Ganl 
‘ Belleveso,’ ‘ Marcellas,’ and Julius Caesar] float upwards glorious 
spirits, visions whose names alone thrill the soul, heroes whose deeds 
one by one gleam bright on the azure of history’s panoramic past. 
‘The flower of the peninsula,’ as Sallust called Milan, was again over- 
run with a barbarous horde. Maxmiliano Herculaneum [sic] girded 
her with massive walls, named her the capital of Italy Septrional 
[sic], and the sound of Pagan revels and barbarous tongues rang 
throughout the length and breadth of the Lombard city.” 

These pages are full of preposterous criticisms and inaccuracies. 
We do not allude to such statements as that ‘ Verdi detests 
Wagner,” or to Miss Roosevelt’s indignant denials of the charge 
that the former has been influenced by the latter. This isa 
point on which Verdinians (to borrow her word) and Wagnerians 
would never agree. But it is absurd to say that Verdi was the 
first to introduce crashing brasses into voice accompaniments, 
or that Signor Tosti is the ‘“ most successful living composer of 
chamber-music.” Breitkopf, the publisher, becomes “ Briethof ;” 
and Rossini’s famous mot on the music of Waguer, is misquoted 
and applied to the operas of Prince Poniatowski. 

We had marked scores of other passages for their shrewdness, 
or silliness, or extravagance, but from sheer inability to select 
those most worthy of quotation, are obliged to recommend our 
readers to search for themselves. It is impossible for Miss 
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Roosevelt to write ten lines without causing one to giggle. Of 
the writer Pascarella, for example, she says that he has 
‘‘remoulded his physique to conform with his mind...... 
He is not Bret Harte yet, but nearly approaches that great 
genius.” No wonder she calls him Marvellous. 

With one more instance of her use of the superlative—this 
time the inclusive use—we will take our leave of one who 
calls herself “an American—Heaven forgive me!—bas bleu.” 
“This ’—the words occur at the end of a long descriptive 
fantasia—“ is Verdi’s last act of Othello, the most soulful, 
powerful, and touching of all his previous works.” 





LIVES OF ST. CUTHBERT.* 

WE may be allowed to congratulate the venerable author of The 
History of St. Cuthbert on being able to give to the public a 
new edition of a work first published nearly forty years ago. It 
is contained in a handsome, well-appointed volume, in every way 
worthy of its illustrious subject, the twelfth centenary of whose 
death its appearance commemorates. It is furnished with appro- 
priate illustrations, one of the most interesting of which, a map 
of the ancient Northumbria, exhibits in a convenient shape the 
extent of the Saint’s local honours. More than forty churches in 
this district we see to have been dedicated to his name. It is in 
the north-eastern corner of Yorkshire, where there are five within 
a range of ten miles, that they cluster most thickly. It would 
not be easy to find an English Saint, except perhaps Thomas 
of Canterbury, who has been equally honoured. 

The authorities for St. Cuthbert’s life are of early, we may 
almost say contemporary date, and of unquestionable value. 
The earliest was written at Lindisfarne or Melrose within 
twenty years of the Bishop’s death, and was at least revised 
by brethren who had known him well. The next two in order 
were the work of Bada, who, though only a lad when St. 
Cuthbert died, may possibly have seen him, and certainly had 
abundance of authority for what he wrote. One is in metre, 
and is greatly devoted to an account of the Saint’s miracles; 
the other, in prose, has all the writer’s characteristic merits. 
The miraculous element is still largely present, but it does not 
offend. The chief impression of the whole is the picture of a 
great and good man drawn by a sympathetic hand. 

St. Cuthbert’s life, though it was full of good works, can 
scarcely be called eventful. In 651, he entered the Monastery 
of Melrose. Ten years afterwards, he was sent with some of the 
brethren to found a new house at Ripon. His stay there was 
short. The new-comers held to the Scottish use of the observa- 
tion of Easter, and were expelled by the Northumbrian King. 
Shortly after, he was promoted to the office of Prior of 
Melrose, vacant by the death (through pestilence) of his old 
teacher and friend, Boisil. From Melrose he was transferred to 
Lindisfarne. After twelve years of work in that house, he 
carried into execution a scheme probably long cherished, and 
became an anchorite in the little island of Farna. His own 
abode was a cell, into which no one was permitted to enter; 
but for his visitors—and the fame of his sanctity was such that 
visitors were inevitable—he built an hospitium. From this 
retreat he was drawn, but not till the personal entreaties of the 
King had been brought to bear upon him, to fill the episcopal 
office, and he became Bishop of Lindisfarne, Kata, his old 
Abbot, yielding that See to him in exchange for Hexham. 
His tenure of the bishopric was short,—less than two years, 
At the end of 686, he retired again to his old cell in 
Farna, and there, two or three months afterwards, he died. 
The story of his last hours reads like the account of an eye- 
witness ; but it is not as pleasing as his namesake’s narrative of 
the death of Bada. It is curious to find him classing those who 
“kept Easter at an improper time” as sinners against Catholic 
unity along with the leaders of wicked lives. It was the very 
error for which he had himself been banished from Ripon. The 
disposal of his remains was a matter of difference between the 
dying man and his attendants. His own wish was to be buried 
at Farna; and this he thought, for a reason characteristic of the 
age, would be for the good of the monastery. His fame would 
lead to the establishment of a sanctuary wherever he was buried. 
“ Fugitives and criminals would flee to his body for refuge, and 
the brethren would have trouble with the secular powers.” But 
he gave way, and then laid upon his attendants the injunction, 





* (1.) The History of St. Cuthbert. By Charles, Archbishop of Glasgow. Third 
Edition. (2.) Life of St. Cuthbert. By the Right Rev. Edward Consitt.—— 
(3.) The Life of St. Cuthbert, by the Venerable Bede. Translated from the Latin 
by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, S.J. All three books published by Burns and 
Oates, London, 1887. 








or what was taken as an injunction, that if they were compelled 
to leave their abode, they should take his bones with them. 

From this there came what we may call a post-mortem 
history of the Saint, more eventful than his life. A Danish 
attack in 793 was so sudden, that the monks had no time to 
remove the body, or even to flee themselves. In 875 they had 
more warning, and took it with them in a progress which ig 
said to be marked by the churches dedicated to the Saint, Seven 
years their wanderings lasted. Then they formed the plan to 
cross with their precious burden to Ireland. The plan was foiled 
of course by supernatural causes. At last, eight years after the 
removal, they found a resting-place at Chester-le-Street, and to 
Chester-le-Street the Bishop’s throne was removed from Lindig. 
farne. Rather more than a century afterwards, another Danish 
alarm drove the Bishop and his clergy away. They took the 
body with them to Ripon, and from Ripon to Durham. But itg 
wanderings were not yet ended. Three years after the Conquest, 
it was carried back to Lindisfarne; but the troubles which 
suggested the flight soon passed away, and in the following year 
it was restored to its final resting-place in Durham. 

But the history of the remains was not yet ended. Eleven 
years after the Saint’s death, the body had been exhumed and 
found in perfect preservation,—so, at least, the story runs. Thig 
incorruptibility became an established tradition. The Conqueror 
was anxious to put it to the test, but found himself attacked by 
sudden illness, and desisted from the attempt. In 1104, the 
body was solemnly translated to the new cathedral, and is said 
to have been then found incorrupt. An elaborate account of 
its condition, of the robes in which it was enveloped, and of 
various articles which had been enclosed with it, is given by 
Simeon of Durham. It was not disturbed for more than four 
centuries, when King Henry VIII.’s Commissioners had the 
tomb and coffin opened. The evidence of its condition at this 
time is circumstantial enough. “Then Dr. Lay [one of the 
Commissioners] did speak Latin to Dr. Henley that he was 
lying whole,” says the narrator; but it is not clear where this 
narrator got his information. The original MS. seems to be 
dated 1595. 

Finally, the tomb was opened by Mr. Raine, the eminent 
archeologist, just sixty years ago. As to the results of this search, 
we find Archbishop Eyre and Bishop Consitt at variance. The 
former has no doubt that the remains discovered were not those 
of the Saint; the latter is equally positive that they were. The 
reasons for and against we do not feel called upon to discuss, 
bat we are certainly inclined to think, with Bishop Consitt, that 
Mr. Raine was not mistaken when he identified the remains with 
the body of St. Cuthbert. 

That the preternatural incorruptibility should have ceased, 
does not trouble Dr. Consitt. The miracle was not continued 
when the resting-place of the Saint had failen into heretical 
hands. Unlike the springs which St. Cuthbert called from the 
waterless ground of Farna, and which still continue to flow for 
the common benefit, it refused to edify an unbelieving generation. 
Archbishop Eyre accepts the same theory, if it should chance to be 
true that Mr. Raine was right. But he evidently prefers to hold 
that the body is still preserved somewhere intact, and that its 
hiding-place will be revealed when England again becomes 
Catholic. To this consummation both writers, of course, look 
forward, and Dr. Consitt seeks to reconcile us to the prospect 
by drawing an eloquent contrast between the Festival of St. 
Cuthbert in 1448 (when Henry VI. came on pilgrimage to the 
shrine), and St. Cuthbert’s Day in 1887. But there are many 
things to be considered before we can say “ Amen!” to his prayer 
that the tide of time may be so rolled back. 
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Philocereus Senilis, and other Papers. By Walter Moxon, M.D. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a collection of various 
lectures and papers by the late Dr. Walter Moxon, addressed in the 
first. instance to the students of Guy’s Hospital. Perhaps the most 
generally interesting of them is the last, ‘‘ Alcohol and Individuality ; 
or, Why did he become a Drunkard ?” One of the most vigorously 
written is “The Biologist and the Physician,’ the annual address 
delivered before the Hunterian Society. ‘ Do your youth,” he aske, 
“now form, or even frequent, museums which embody inquiry? I 
fear not. They are forced to be too long over their biological dust- 
heaps.’ And he tells us that daring four months which he spent in 
studying the collection of the Hunterian Museum, he saw but one 
inquirer, and he was a gentleman who had made a bet that “a 
woodcock has no bowels ”’! 
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The Church and the Roman Empire. By the Rev. A. Carr. (Long- 


mans.)—This volume belongs to the series of “Epochs of Church 
History,” which is appearing under the general editorship of the Rev. 
Mandell Creighton. Mr. Carr begins his narrative with the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, and he carries it on till the Popedom of Leo I. 
(440-460). In fact, he tells the story of the rapid rise of the Christian 
Church from being, as it was in the beginning of the fourth century, 
a religio illicita, to its position before the end of the fifth, the virtual 
heir of the falling Empire of the West. Mr. Carr shows a fully 
competent grasp of this great subject. Whether he deals with events 
or personalities, as in his characterisation of the great Doctors of the 
« Augustan ” period of the Church, Athanasius, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Chrysostom, he shows always both sound knowledge and ability. 
—The Church and the Puritans, by Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., 
belongs to the same series. The first and second chapters are introduc- 
tory to the subject; indeed, the second deals with what is but indirectly 
connected with it, the attitude of Queen Elizabeth to the Roman 
Catholics. We are not sorry to have it, as it is as good as any part 
of the oook, holding the balance very fairly between the Queen and 
her enemies; for the Roman party were enemies, and a Sovereign who 
knew that she had been formally deposed and doomed to death had 
gomesort of excuse for being indiscriminate in her blows. In the Puritan 
controversy, Mr. Wakeman’s proclivities are towards Laud,—that is to 
gay, he holds to the Laudian ideal, as opposed to that which found 
favour with such prelates as Abbott and Williams. But he is always 
anxious to be fair, and he recognises the blunders of policy which 
Laud made. The defects of the index detract from the value of the 
book. 

Letters from Ireland, 1886. By the Special Correspondent of the 
Times. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—These letters were written last 
autumn. If they contain nothing that is strange to us, they cer- 
tainly present in a small compass an interesting résumé of facts. 
Every page one reads makes one feel more and more what a 
tremendous experiment Home-rule would be. So far, at least, as 
experience goes, there never was a people less capable of governing 
themselves than the Irish ; while, as for their leaders, they have given 
no proof of any buta destructive power. Imagine Boards of Guardians 
giving outdoor relief to the extent of a pound weekly to evicted tenants ! 

The Mineral Waters of Vichy. By Dr.C. E. Cormack. (J. and A. 
Churchill.) —Dr. Cormack describes the various uses of the Vichy 
waters, whether taken internally or applied externally. There seem 
to be many troubles which may be cured, or, if not cured, at least 
alleviated, by these magic waters. This subject having been discussed, 
the arrangements of Vichy, the baths, the Casino, &c., are described, 
as are also the drives and excursions which may be made in the 
neighbourhood. 

Scheherazade: a London Night’s Entertainment. By Florence 
Warden. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.)—The two principal char- 
acters in Scheherazade are so good that they far more than counter- 
balance any faults of conception and execution that may be found in 
the story. A London Night’s Entertainment may be expected to be 
something of a romance, and we are accordingly not surprised at the 
very strange circumstances under which the hero discovers the 
heroine. It is not impossible that a dingy London street should 
produce such marvels as the young lady and her surroundings, though 
it is impossible not to be reminded of the Oriental palace which 
“Codlingsby ” finds opening out of an “old-clo’’’ shop in Holywell 
Street. We are, however, soon so interested in Scheherazade and 
her paladin of a husband, that we forget to laugh or to be incredulous. 
She is the Oriental woman, heiress of a long tradition of oppression 
encountered by deceit, coming into contact with the freedom, the 
honour, the truthfulness of the best morality of the West. As she is 
passionately fond of amusements, keenly alive to the personal vanities 

of woman, there follows, it may be supposed, a very considerable com- 
plication, which requires all the courage, devotion, and patience of 
the most admirable of husbands to deal with. There are other dis- 
turbing circumstances, chief among them the heroine’s mother, who 
does not add to the attraction, or, we are inclined to say, to the merit 
of the book. Miss Warden shirks, it would seem, the realistic 
treatment which would make this portrait effective. Nor, indeed, 
are we surprised. A Zola would be wanted for the task. Some of 
the earlier scenes in the book might be spared, or, at least, toned 
down with advantage. On the whole, it is a striking and effective 
story. 

Bits about America. By John Strathesk. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh.) —The writer went to the States, and found, 
on the whole, that what he saw pleased him. He learnt that the 
“increase of American railways was fabulous,” but did not apparently 
consider their solvency. ‘The railway,” he says grandly, “‘is the 
friend of all,” except, he might have added, the shareholder. However, 
the elevated lines did not please him. But what delighted him most 
was to find Scotchmen thriving in all parts. He is himself Scotch to 


the backbone, and it is a curious thing that almost all his jokes are 
of Scotch manufacture. 


Onr relatives on the other side of the 





Atlantic must be hard to please if this testimonial to their excellence 
does not satisfy them, 


Sketch of the Forestry of West Africa. By Alfred Moloney, C.M.G. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Moloney is an official of the Colony of 
Lagos, and tells us, in language more expressive than correct, that 
“both temperature and other demands upon his time have not been 
favourable ” to composition. Temperature must be a “ demand upon 
one’s time” in the damp heat of the West African Coast. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, Mr. Moloney has collected a number of 
valuable statistics relating to West African trade. Palm-oil is the 
principal export. Of this, the imports into Liverpool during eleven 
months of last year were as much as 44,644 tons, the highest for a 
whole year having been 45,787, in 1880. Palm-oil follows the rule that 
governs almost all commercial articles. The trade has increased, and 
the profit has diminished. Its maximum price in former years was 
£52 per ton; last December, the highest quotation was £23 5s. On 
the other hand, in 1790 the export was little more than a hundred 
tons. West Africa produces many other things,—caoutchonuc, cotton, 
coffee, indigo, various gums and spices, and tobacco among them. 
But the cultivation of these things wants developing, and it is Mr. 
Moloney’s patriotic purpose in writing this book to assist in that 
development. 


Our Homely Comedy and Tragedy. By the Author of “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.’’ (Longmans.)—Here are some 
thirty or forty years’ “‘ idylls,”’ essays, reminiscences of the dead, and 
—less to be admired—encomiums of the living. The best, we think, 
are the twelve which the author writes about “A Little City in Peace 
and in Sorrow.” The “Little City,” it must be understood, is St. 
Andrews, a place which seems to make itself dearer to its alumni 
than any other where Scottish learning dwells. The central figure 
in these is Principal Tulloch, and nothing could be better than the 
tribute which is here given to his genius and character. Altogether, 
this is a very pleasing volume. We knew the author before to be a 
cultured, kindly, wide-minded man; and the impression is deepened. 
If we might venture a remonstrance, it is that he is a little hard on 
English—we mean Anglican—preaching. He makes exceptions, 
indeed, but we fear that, for the most part, it seems to him “‘ fatuous ” 
(that is his favourite epithet). It might very well be better, but 
surely it has improved greatly during the last quarter of a century. 


Ten Years in Melanesia. By the Rev. A. Penny. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—A very interesting book this, dealing with the 
native customs, the prospects of Christianity, the question of the 
labour traffic, and other matters about which the opinion of an ex. 
perienced observer is worth having. The marriage customs (in the 
Solomon group) are curious. The idea of property in daughters is 
very much developed, and it results in a very strict code of morality. 
But the good is not unmixed, for there seems absolutely no room for 
affection in the marriage-contract. On the labour traffic Mr. Penny 
is quite decided. He will be glad to see it at an end. And the end, 
he thinks, will be when the islands are Christianised. As it is, no 
Christian natives will consent to go. On the whole, this is a cheering 
book. 

The Ring of Gyges. By Charles Wentworth Lisle. (Bentley and 
Son.)—This is a romance, and, on the whole, a fair specimen of that 
kind of writing. Francis Neville finds the ring of Gyges, which had 
the wonderful property, as Herodotus tells us, of making the wearer 
invisible or visible at pleasure, according as it was worn. ‘This gift 
has its advantages and disadvantages, the latter in the end very much 
preponderating. The idea of the curse which it would be to any man 
to have means of knowing that other men have not is cleverly worked 
out. Francis Neville sees too much. He protects himself, indeed, 
against fraud; he makes himself a personage by his mysterious 
power of learning political secrets; but he loses his faith in friends. 
A perfectly frank and single-minded man might not have been 
injured by the power, but the imperfect nature of the hero fails 
under the test. This is the central idea of the romance,—an idea 
well worth working out. The performance is scarcely what we could 
have wished, but the story is certainly above the average. 


His Helpmate. By Frank Barrett. (Ward and Downey.)—The 
best-drawn character in this story is “ Paul Potter Goddard,” a 
capital specimen of the Bohemian artist,—of the sham sort, that is to 
say, for he has not much more art about him than his velvet jacket 
daubed with paint. Goddard has two daughters, one of them a 
beauty, the other of the keeping-of-a-house-together type. It is 
with the beauty’s fortune that we are chiefly concerned. With these 
are mixed up a certain unscrupulous financier, and a still more 
unscrupulous editor of a “society” paper. The financier, Motley 
by name, is a puzzle, and to the last we hardly know what to think 
of him. The editor is an undoubted scoundrel. Out of these 
materials, with the beanty and the husband as heroine and hero, and 
the teller of the story for chorus, we get a sufficiently readable book. 


Sudden Death; or, My Lady the Wolf. By Britiffe Skottowe. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—As one might guess from the title, 
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this is a story of many murders. The doer of them goes about, now 
in her natural character of woman, now disguised as a man, and does 
her bloody wors. She avenges her wrongs, gratifies her cupidity, 
and even tries to help herself in her love, by the aid of her three-edged 
dagger. It is horrible story, but told with some power. The end 
is certainly well conceived and well written. One feels, what might 
have been thought impossible, an emotion of pity for this bloodthirsty 
creature. This is a kind of fiction not at all to our taste, but it would 
be unfair to deny that it is good in its way. 
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A PREPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER, wishing to 

increase his Scholarship Class, offers to RECEIVE SIX BOYS, sons of 
gentlemen, next Term at a reduction of one-third of the annual charge, on proof 
of such ability as might allow them to compete for Public-School Scholarships. 
No competitive examination will be held. Each case will be considered 
separately in order of application. Ability rather than attainments will be 
regarded, and preference given to junior boys.—Address, C. W. CARLES, Esq., 
M.A., Cothill House, Abingdon, 
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Patterns Post-FREE. 


RICH COLOURINGS, 
Prices from 8d to 60s per yard, 
LIBERTY & CO. 


ParTerRNs Post-FRex, 


East India House, 
& Chesham House, } REGENT sTREEr, w, 


OSLER’S CHINA 100 OXFORD STREET W_ 





AND 


Manufactory, Birmingham. GLASS SERVIC ES. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Offico—MATLCOCK BANK, 
| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


S M ED LEY’S Physiciansf 36s. &. G. SORKUILE, M.B., 
s 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resideut), 
MATLOCK. 








| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 

' Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Orcquct Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 

| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. , 
MARION AND CO.’S 
PHOTO. SUPPLY WAREHOUSE 


(THE LARGEST). 
LESSONS FREE TO PURCHASERS OF OUTFITS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue free per post. 


22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
| Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised, and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and Apperdix, and additional Illustrations, 
Eleventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 
OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
| INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
OUR | By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
| ** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ** Gives many 
E Y E Ss | a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
"| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
| to wear spectacles.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
| and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— for proiommel use 
‘PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— 1 apprsoiate Ita highly as 
Of all Chemists and Mincral-Wator Dealers 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £00 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1888, iSite 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. ; 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. : 
W. M. ORD, Dean. R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 


TIVETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.—Head 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888.—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD MASTER, ‘Tettenhall Ool- 
lege, vid Wolverhampton. 
RAWING-ROOM LECTURES (West End) for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN, for the promotion of con amore self-culture.—For 
particulars, write to ‘‘ SALON,” Tapper's Library, 40 Westbourne Grove, W. 











LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera 

ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension.—Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 
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TORIA UNIVERSITY. 


yt 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. ; 

+E, ARBER, Pea , Professor of English Language and Literature in Mason 
E. Science College, Birmingham, Examiner in English Language and Literature, 
*g. BELLAMY, F.R.C.8, Lecturer on Surgery in Charing Cross Hospital 

” Medical School, Examiner in Surgery. ; ; 

W. BRIDGE, M.A., Professor of Zoolozy and Comparative Anatomy in Mason 
t. Science College, Birmingham, Examiner in Zoology. 
*JOHN CURNOW, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in King’s College, London, 

xaminer in Anatomy. : 7 é ; 

HENRI DURLACQ, Lecturer on French in University College, Dundee, Examiner 





MAGNE HAY, M.D., (.M., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Aberdeen, 
Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharmacy, : 

*w. H. H. HUDSON, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, London, 
* Examiner in Mathematics. are , : 

*SHERIDAN LEA, M.A., Sc.D., University Lecturer on Physiology, Cambridge, 
Esaminer in Physiology. y : 

#4, A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., Taylorian Lecturer on German in the 
University of Oxford, Examiner in German Language and Literature. 
WILLIAM RAMSAY McNAB, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in 

he Royal College of Science, Ireland, Examiner in Botany. 

*J. 8. NICHOLSON, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 

* Edinburgh, Examiner in Philosophy and Political Economy. 

*J, F. PAYNE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Pathological Anatomy, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Examiner in Pathology. : 

F. POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, and of Common 
Law in the Inns of Court, Examiner in Law. 

*JOHN HENRY POYNTING, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Physics in Mason Science 
College, Birmingham, Examiner in Physics. 

sw. 0. PRIESTLEY, M.D., F.R.C.P., Examiner in Obstetric. 

G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Feilow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in History. 

J. S. REID, M.A., M.L., Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Classics. 

F. T, ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Clinical Medicine in University 
Colleze Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine, 

eH, G. SEELEY, F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Queen’s College, London, 
Examiner in Geology and Palzontology. 

*THOMAS STEVENSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Lecturer on Medical Juris- 

rudence, Guy’s Hospital, xaminer in Forensic Medicine and Hygiene. 

*T, E. THORPH, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Normal 

School of Science, South Kensington, Examiner in Chemistry. 

*w. C. UNWIN, B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in the City and Guilds 

of London Institute, Examiner in Engineering. 

The Examiners whose names are marked with an asterisk retire at the end of 
November. Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, to be sent in on 
or before December 8th. The appointments will be for three years, at the expira- 
tion of which Examiners are not re-eligible, 


For further particulars, apply to 
Manchester. A, T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


; HEAD-MASTER will be required to enter upon his office in January, 1883. 
The Scheme provides that the Heac-Master shall be a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire, and a Member of the Church of England. 

Further particulars may be had on application to the Clerk to the Trustees, 
J.C. GUY, Esq., Uppingham, to whose care testimonials should be sert on or 
before Thursday, December 1st, 1887, addressed to the Chairman of the Trustees. 


oval AGRICULTURAL EGE 











COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM. and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificatez, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


penn anasres for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 

Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 

S™: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY, 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY I7th, 1888. 
Students must be over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an 
Entrance Examination at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 20th 
and 2Ist, unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. 
The charge for board, lodging, and tuition, is £30 a term (eleven weeks). 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply. to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES JANUARY 10th. Rev. T. N. CARTER, M.A., RECEIVES 
BOARDERS under the eanction of the Governors.—For terms, apply to the 
RECEIVER. 
MNWHE WIFE of a MEDICAL MAN, accomplished and a 
good musician, RECEIVES THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to be 
educated with her only daughter. Highly trained Resident Governess.—For 


particulars, apply to “*E. T.,” care of Professor Rhys Davids, Brick Court, 


for WOMEN, 





Temple, London. 
W R. CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE DESIRES _ to 
RECOMMEND a TUTOR (Graduate in honours of Oxford), residing in 
Kensington, who wishes to find DAILY PUPILS to PREPARE for SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY, or other EXAMINATIONS, in which work he has already been 
SS *“GRADUATE,” Adam's Library, 6 Stratford Road, 
ensington. 


si HAVE always found Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS to give immediate relief to myself, my wife, and children, in 
coughs, difficulty of breathing, and affections of the lungs, for some years, and 
witnessed their good effects on my friends, who were asthmatical, I have great 
pleasure in recommending their use.”’? The above is from G. M. TWEDDELL, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Stokesley, Yorkshire. Dr. Locock’s WaFERs rapidly cure asthma, 
consumption, disorders of the breath and lungs, coughs, colds, rheumatism, and 
aioe complaints ; and taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at le 1id and 
: OX, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.” 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


THE DEEMSTER. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of “* A Sonof Hagar,” &ec. 


bat is called a romance ; it is a tragedy—one long trazedy from beginning to 
end—with flashes of humour in it that are‘almost,Shakespearian in their character. 
munch There has not been drawn in modern literature a finer character than the 
Deemster Mylrea. It is only surpassed by Bishop Mylrea; and yet, when the 
story is read from beginning to end, it is felt that there is not a character in the 
book, however insignificant he may appear to be, and however little relatively of 
importance to the progress of the story, who is not presented to us with inimitable 
art. All this may seem to be extreme praise; it is only the simple truth due to 
—— It is a most enthralling work of fiction ; it is a superb work of urt.”— 

‘otsman. 





3 vols. crown Svo, at all Libraries, 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘* The Haven under the Hill,” &c. 


“The central figure of the tale is the beautiful fisher-girl, Barbara Burdas. 
This doubtless idealised maiden is drawn with considerable power. She speaks 
the diaiect of her class, but has the self-restraint, the quict courage of the 
Puritan heroines of old...... From first to last, an original, as well as fascinating 
creation.’”’—Morning Post. 





Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S’ WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boarda, 23; cloth, 2s 6d, 


COUNTRY LUC K. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, 


Square 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, Is éd, 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “ An Old-Maia’s Paradise,” &e, 


With 22 Illustrations by C. W. Reep. 


Just ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth eatra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: 


Chapters in the History of Journalism. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of “English Merchants,” &e. 


“Two thoroughly readable volumes......Mr. Fox Bourne 2s done his work well.”” 
—Standard, 








MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


LOoOoRI N E: a 


By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


Tragedy. 


“The language is incisive, and yet as musical as ever......Altogether, it forms 
no mean addition to the poet’s dramatic works, nor should it fail to obtain an 
equal measure of popularity with any of its predecessors,’’— Times. 





Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY 
WELL THEN. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by A. Forestigr. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


9 anp 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


RCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
saueenaeidaaiaaiin The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIRECTORS, 
CHAamMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. | GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALB, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEAOON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 

Pursician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887, 





Accumulated Funds... oe ' ise .. £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... a nein a i peo seek vas was an si 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 __... “ see ‘ ove ase 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1l. Abzolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


with full Profits. — Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 











ae saat tna canta 

AGE, £8. d. | | AGE. £s. d. 

25 20 1 8 25 1 

80 23 85 4 30 18 10 10 

35 2610 0 85 4 

40 31 1 5 | 40 2417 6 

45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 

50 | 4313 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANOTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


vss LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 














DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 23 6d, 5:, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.-—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 

















GRANT’S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
° Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 
| Beware of spurious imitations. 
A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy. 
LI QU EU RS | A Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 
A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 
eee Seas Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 





WARD, LOCK, AND (0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post-free on application 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 65 e 
Cheaper Editions at 35 64 me 5 PP » 58; 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translateg 
by Bayarp Taytor. Complete Edition Wi 
Retsch’s Outline Illustrations, - With 

*,* This is a full and complete repri 

TAaYLoR’s rendering of GorTHE’s magteriece TAR> 

published by special arrangement with Mrs Ba “tt 

Taylor, “oe —— — —— of the Translators 

copious and extremely valuable Not ; 

and Appendices. aca Tntroductions, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 : 
Cheaper Editions at 33 6d and ash 53 


Mrs. BROWNING’S POEMS. the 
Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Beownin 
1826-1884. Edited, with a Memoir, by Jouy # 
Ineram, Author of “The Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe,” &, With a Portrait of Mrs, Browning. = 

*,* The Memoir by Mr. Ingram, which is inca; 
in, this —_ —, furnishes some ray en 
interest, and gives for the first time corr 

Mrs, Browning's life, ee eee 


Second Edition now ready, crown 8yo, i 
bound in cloth, 2s. attractively 
The GATES BETWEEN. v 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of « The 
Gates Ajar,” &c. 

“The book cannot fail to be widely read i 
England and America, and it is one that pith 
laid down without having awakened deep and Serious 
thoughts in the mind of the reader.”—Pall Mal 
Gazette. 

“The book contains many a moral, and to have read 
it is to feel spiritually better for it.’’—Globe, 


Second Edition now ready, crown 8vo, attracti 
bound in cloth, 23, tied 
The EARTH TREMBLED. A 
New Copyright Novel. By E. P. Ror, Author of 
‘‘ From Jest to Earnest,’’ “* An Original Bell,” &, 
** The characters are well drawn, the descriptions 
finely written, and the whole plot and construction of 
the story are admirable.”’—Sheffield Telegraph. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
FIRST AID in ACCIDENT and 
SUDDEN ILLNESS. A Book of Ready Reference 
in Times of Emergency, a Manual of Instruction 
for Ambulance Students, and a Plain Practical 
Guide to the Rendering of Help in Case of Acci- 
dent or Sudden Illness, By Groner Back, 
M.B. Edin. With numerous Explanatory En- 
gravings, 


London : WARD, LOCK, and CO., 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
. WILLIAM O. or } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes,—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


CHEQUE BANK, Limited. 


20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
20 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


EP P S§s$’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 














STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
} eee BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





TONIC 'GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. | Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


Lists free, 
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THIRD SERIES, crown 8vo, 5s. 


sOMNIA MEDICI. 
By J. A. GOODCHILD. 


icnous poems are entitled * A Man’s 

Pk a ‘oo ee lyrical sequences that 

are artistically conceived and fincly contrasted 

he singer’s flexibility and emotional range are 
considerable.” —Saturday Review. ; 

«Certainly not less welcome than its predecessors. 

* A Man’s Loss’ has a greater wealth of imagery 

dud depth of thought than the author has hitherto 

shown. This poem contains many lyrics of extreme 

delicacy.” —Scotsman. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One ‘Shilling. 
. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 7 
London: G. MircHEeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street; and SImPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hal) 

Court. ee ee: 

Sq: ee eee 
Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 
HE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

The Epistles of St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. 

Barnabas, St. Polycarp, together with the Martyrdom 

of St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. Translated into 

English, with an Introductory Notice, by CHARLES 

H, Hoots, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Rivrnetons, Waterloo Place, London. 











Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
WaLTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Triisner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 





2s 6d, post-free. 


ISEASES of the SPLEEN and their 
REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 

London: JaAmES Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly. 
OOKS at 3d in the ls DISCOUNT. 
—BICKERS and SON supply nearly all Books 
at 3d in the is discount for cash. Orders by post 
promptly executed. Christmas Catalogue post-free. 
—1 Leicester Square, London, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommenced by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RY’S 
F URE 
ONCENTRATED 
C 


oo 


"TI consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par ewcellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R, STanLey, 


D. 








AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and 
Buy Direct fromthe Farmers. Orders of 8s free 

delivered, Cash on delivery. 
Per lb. | Cheddar Cheese, pr lb. oe} 


Best English Mutton 0/8 | Finest Hams ... ,, 0/8 
» so» Veal..... 0/8}| Fresh Butter... ,, 1/5 
op REE voces 0/74 | Fowls or Ducks ...... 1/9 
» o»  Beef...... 0/73 | Geese or Turkeys ... 5/6 





» 9 Salt Beef 0/6} | Potatoes, 56lb 3s ; 1121b 5s 
Choice Bacon 0/54 | Choice Apples, 4 bush. 3/6 
Game at wholesale prices. 

BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 63 Cow- 


cross Street (Farringdon Street Station), E.C. 
Bankers: London Joint-Stock Bank. Telegraphic 
address: ‘‘ Farm Produce, London.” Numerous 


testimonials from the nobility and gentry. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—During every break of wintry 
weather exertions should be made by the afflicted to 
recover health before unremitting cold and trying 
storms set in. Throat ailments, coughs, wheezings, 
asthmatical affections, shortness of breath, morning 
nausea, and accumulations of phlegm can readily be 
removed by rubbing this fine derivative Ointment 
twice a day upon the chest and neck. Holloway’s 
treatment is strongly recommended with the view of 
giving immediate ease, preventing prospective danger, 
and effecting permanent relief. These all-important 
ends his Ointment and Pills can accomplish, and will 
surely prevent insidious diseases from fastening on 
the constitution, to display themselves afterwards in 
those disastrous forms that will probably embitter 
life till death itself is almost prayed for. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 





Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
Post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 








F cap. 8vo, half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


POEMS. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


The Volumes containing Selections from the Poems of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning recently published by Messrs. Routledge and Sons 
and by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. do not contain the latest altera- 
tions and additions made by the Author,—which alterations and 
additions are numerous and important. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





EDITED BY 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE 


Two Hundred and Fifty-Five Coloured Illustrations. 
Drawn by HEINRICH LEUTEMANN. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, Edited by ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher.) 
Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s 6d. 


A NEW PICTURE BOOK, MISS BUCKLEY. 








** This is a really beautifal child’s book. The drawings of the animals depicted are as superior to the old 
class of picture-book as a portrait by Millais is to a signboard. The chromo-lithography is also extremely 
good. In reproducing Leutemann’s work for English children, Mrs. Fisher has made considerable altera- 
tions, rendered necessary in a book designed for use in our own schoolrooms and nurseries. No more 
excellent children’s Christmas gift-book could be found.”— Bookseller. 


** Professor Leutemann, after studies extending over 40 years, produced his well-known series of coloured 
drawings of animals, They were all taken direct from Nature, the object of the artist being to lay before 
the public a set of pictures which should be fairly described by the title, ‘ Animals from the Life.’ In this 
endeavour he has been eminently successful. The 255 coloured illustrations contained in this volume form 
the finest collection of the kind, published at such a price as will enable it to become truly popular, Great 
attention has been paid to the printing of these plates on thick paper; they have delicacy of drawing and 
colouring far in excess of that of ordinary picture-books ; and not the least interesting of them is the one 
giving eight types of mankind. The text, which has been translated by Mrs. Fisher (Arabella B, Buckley), 
provides an admirable introduction to the study of animal life in its various forms.’’—Scotsman, 


“ A volume which will prove irresistibly attractive to ail youthful lovers of natural history...... Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.” —Manchester Examiner. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Just out, cloth, gilt edges, price ‘s. 


THE SEASONS’ SONGS AND SKETCHES. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 


These four little books, which obtained such enormous popularity last year, compiled by 
E. NESBIT and R, E. MACK, are now published in One Volume, quarto, cloth, entitled 


“THROUGH THE YEAR.” 


Original Verses by E. Nesbit, Caris Brooke, Theo. Gift, C. Mainwaring, Eirikr Magnusson, Esq., and 
Austin Dobson. Illustrated by L. Bernard Hall, G. H. Thompson, A, Wilde Parsons, Julius Luz, Robert 
Ellice Mack, A. M. Clausen, W. G. Addison, G. W. Harvey, George Clausen, Lizzie Lawson, H, Whatley, H. 
Bannerman, Mary E, Butler, and Giacomelli. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
20 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Branco OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


All the BEST BOOKS on every subject of general interest 
are in circulation. Additional copies are added as the demand 
increases. The Principal Forthcoming Books of the New 
Season will be supplied as they are published. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Madie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood. 


Subscription—From TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
N.B.—Two or three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost of carriage, and obtaining 
a constant supply of the best books. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books 
added to the Library, postage free to any address. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
LISTS of BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES are 
published every Month, and will be sent postage free 
on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





By the AUTHOR of *‘The EPIC of HADES.” 


SONGS of BRITAIN. Including ‘A Song 


of Empire” and “ The Imperial Institute : an Ode.” By Lewis Morris, Third 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


“* The tales from Wild Wales are told with spirit and charm of local colour...... 
In his treatment of subjects already free of Parnassus, the writer has a happy 
way of hitting off charming pictures and felicitous modes of expression.”— 
Atheneum, 


“* Delicacy of feeling and a deep sense of the beauty of Nature characterise each 
of Mr. Lewis Morris’s poems contained in the volume entitled ‘ Songs of Britain.’ 
sagen * A Song of Empire’ breathes a spirit of ardent patriotism chastened by earnest 
thought: The latter, indeed, is a marked feature of Mr. Morris’s verse, and con- 
tributes to place it on the high level to which it attains.”,—Morning Post. 


NOTICE.—The Fourth Volume of Mr. LEWIS MORRIS’S 
COLLECTED WORKS, containing “SONGS UN- 
SUNG” and “GYCIA,” will be ready next week, at all 
Booksellers’, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer, It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS 





iat. 
DR. SMILES’S NEW WORK, 


_ 


LIFE AND LABOgTR. 
oR, F 
Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius 


Post 8vo, 6s, [Now rea “ 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8yo, 6s, 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography, With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 63, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 8yo F 


dition 
Illustrated, 21s ; Crown 870 Edition, I!lustrated, 7s 6d ; Aditi Arey 
Portrait, 23 6d, . oa, 48 Od; Smailer Edition, with 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrat : 
and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., ts 4a eg by , me Portraits 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 6s, 


DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, and Endurance 
Post 8vo, 6s. “4 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and Perseverance, 


Post 8vo, 63. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics, Pog 


8vo, 63. 
THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s, 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. With Portrait ang 


Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Post 8vo, 63. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. With Portrait etched by Rajon, 


and numerous Illustrations, mostly by the Author. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 6s ; by post, 63 62. 


THE BRUNSWICK ACCESSION. 
A History of her Majesty’s Family, and of the Events 
which Led to its Accession to the British Crown. 
By PERCY M. THORNTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century,’ “ Harrow School 
and its Surroundings,’’ &c. 

* An exhaustive inquiry into the lives of the rulers of Brunswick.’”’—Academy, 

“ We gladly bear testimony to Mr. Thornton’s industry, fairness in weighing 

evidence, and general soundness of historical judgment.’’—Atheneum, 

** A welcome addition to historical literature.’’—Morning Post, 

** Able and interesting.” —Truth, 

** A contribution to history of distinct valne.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. ; 


and all Booksellers, 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiax Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogues on application, 





0oL D PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C, MERYON, 


Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 

The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 








31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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EL 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


On November 28th, crown 8vo, 123 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &e. 





Author of “ 


W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 


VOTICE.—Ihe SECOND EDITION of “A COLLEC- 

en TION of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY” will be ready 
next Monday. Imperial 8vo, with Portraits and Reproductions 
of Letters and Drawings, 123 6d. 

NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 

with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s ; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s 61. 


Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘‘ Walks 


uks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern Italy,” &c. 





Ready this cay, 
PARIS. By 


in London,” ** We 
Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 103; or 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s 6d. 


DAYS near PARIS. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 


‘Author of * Paris,” “* Walks in Rome,” ‘* Walks in London,’’ &e, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On November 26th, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON, and 
MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
“PUNCH.” 1 vol. 


A farther Volumo will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” &e. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GAVEROCKS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” 
“COURT ROYAL,” &e. 


“ Will be heartily enjoyed, and long remembered as a work of much more than 
ordinary originality and power.’’—Scotsman, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NOW READY, the First Volume 
of the HENRY IRVING SHAKE. 
SPEARE, Edited by HENRY IRVING 
and FRANK A. MARSHALL, and 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. The Work 


will be completed in eight quarterly volumes, 


small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s 6d each. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on 


application. 


London: BLACKIE 


and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 


9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Subscribed Capital ~ on ie io ... £1,000,000 
Annnal Income (Premiums and Interest) ae 101,441 
Total Assets (exclusive of paid-up Capital)... 743,286 





The Accumulated Life Fund is equal to 10} years’ premium income. 





Assurances granted on the lives and property of the Clergy, and also of the 
general public, upon very favourable terms and conditious, Advances are also 
made in connection with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of 

H. M. BAKER, Secretary. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
; HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS .p 00 we oe 
CLAIMS PAID ..._ .. ose 


£7,000,000 
9,000,000 








Second Edition, Svo, 10s 6d. 


STRUGGLES FOR 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D. 


LIFE. 





1. What the Religious World says of ‘‘ Struggles for Life :”— 


“One of the most remarkable books of the time, and one dealing with the 
past and present condition of peoples in all parts of the world, is Dr. Knighton’s 
‘Struggles for Life.’ Dr. Knighton has brought to his task the results of a Jife- 
long study. No other work of our acquaintance bearing on the same subject 
contains so valuable a store of historic fact and research. We heartily commend 
the book to the young men of England who would acquaint themselves with the 
history of liberty, as it has been struggled for and won after centuries of 
suffering and blood-shedding. The work is a library in itself, and its value 
beyond all price.’”’—Chvistian Union. 


2, What the Philosophical World says of “ Struggles for Life :"’"— 


“This book is one which will commend itself to every one who is interested in 
the manifold efforts that are being made to lighten the miseries of the poor and 
the oppressed. It abounds in wise suggestious and equally wise cautions. It is con- 
ceived in an admirable spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated and read, to 
do a vast amount of practical good.”—Scottish R:view, 


**One of the most remarkable books of the day.’’—National Reformer. 


“Dr. Knighton has evidently read, observed, and reflected much about existiny 
social phenomena. He also displays a philosophical comprehensiveness of view.”’ 
—Scotsman, 


“This volume contains sugzestions and idea: which, if acted upon, could not 
fail to produce satisfactory and lasting results,”’—Manchester Exammer. 


5. What India and the Colonies say of ‘ Struggles for Life :”’— 


“This book is saturated with a healthy spirit of independence and self-denial. 
Dr. Knighton has a vigorous, clear, and picturesque style, which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge he has acqnired from 
history and travel renders it at the same time deeply instructive.”—Pioneer 
(Allahabad). 


“Dr. Knighton has succeeded in producing a thoroughly sensational work. The 
pictures are well and powerfully drawn...... These are golden words, and such 
thoughts should be cast far and wide amongst the public of England. The merit 
of urging them, clear!y and forcibly, on the minds of the English people, certainly 

longs to Dr. Knighton.’’—Statesman (Calcutta). 


“This work comprises within its pages so much of worldly wisdom, and of the 
recorded experience of individuals and communities in their struggles for life, 
that it cannot but prove immensely attractive to the general reader. The 
scientific account of man’s struggle with Nature possesses all the charm and 
fascination of a novel, whilst inculeating lessons which Dr. Knighton handles 
with all the skill of a master of the craft. The concluding chapter on ‘ The Destiny 
of England’ is particularly good.’’—Ewgress (Lucknow). 


“Dr. Kuighton writes in a pleasant, easy style, and his essays ara fall of 
interesting information, whilst the tone is always sympathetic with the best 
interests of humanity generally.’’—Sydney Morning Herald, 


“The author is never dall, There is not a page that does not teem with in- 
teresting facts. The author is gifted with a large stock of common-sense, an! 
even the most careless reader cinnot fail to derive advantage from muking his 
acquaintance,”’—Leader (Melbourne, Australia). 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 
From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

“*The volumes are rich in interest as they are full of facts, and many of the 
facts must be unfamiliar even to well-informed readers......Many chapters almost 
fascinating that might have been intolerably dry.’”’—Times. 

“‘ The work is worthy of much praise. It is a treasury, rich in exact knowledge 
of the history of Christianity, from which the general reader, as well as the student 
of divinity, may gather most useful as well as curious information.” — Westminster 
Review, 

“ We must thank our authors for an excellent work.’’—Record. 


London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


Price, cloth, 23 6d ; paper, 1s 6d. 
THE CREATOR, AND WHAT WE MAY 
KNOW OF THE METHOD OF CREATION. 


A NEW WORK BY DR. DALLINGER. 


Published by T. WOOLMER, Castle Street, City Road, London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


The PEOPLE of the PILGRIMAGE. An 
Expository Study of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” as a Book of Character. 


FIRST SERIES: TRUE PILGRIMS. By the Rev. J, A. Kerr Bary, 
Livingstone. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DAWN of the MODERN MISSION. 


By the late Rev. Wm. Fremina Stevenson, D.D. With a Preface by Rev. 
Professor CHARTERIS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 





Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON. 


Radiata and DOWNSTATIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Measrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’| CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION of Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
Immediately will be published. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA : its Origin, 


and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. 


W. KinGcuake. 


Vol. VII.—From the MORROW of INKERMAN to the FALL of CAN- 


RT. 8vo, 14s. 


re) i 
Vol. aati the OPENING of PELISSIER’S COMMAND to the 


EATH of Lord RAGLAN. 8vo, 14s 
Tllustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 


Next week will be published. 


The WRONG ROAD: By Hook or Crook. 


By Major Artuur GrirritTHs, Author of “ Fast and Loose,” ‘* Locked Up,” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d 


This day is published. 


INSULINDE. FExperiences of a Naturalist’s 


— in the Eastern Archipelago. By ANNA ForBES. 


of more ambitious scope and detailed information 





By FERDINAND DE LESSEPsS, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY years 
By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, ; 


Translated from the French by C. B. PITMAN, 
2 vols. demy 8vo 24s, 


By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGoN. 
Sport and Travels in South Africa, 
By ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8v», 24s, 


By Lientenant-Colonel J. C. FIFE-COOKSON, 


Post 8vo, witha Map, | TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE DOON 


** After reading her bright and graceful descriptions, one seemsto have Malayan 
scenery and Malayan character brought more clearly before the eye than in works 


and detailed information...... No better account has seen 
the light of the general impressions to be gathered from a residence at Batavia, 


AND 
ULWAR, AND LIFE IN INDIA. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. FIFE-COOKSON. 


ith n Illustrations by E. Hobday, R.H.A., f: R 
and from visits to Macassar, Amboina, Surabaya, the Aru Islands, and New WEA ‘qomenes Sherteten dy voene? » from Sketches by the 


Guinea, in which latter country the writer was the first European woman to 
venture foot. The climax of the interest of the volume is reached in the chapters 


which describe the visit to the Tenimber group.’”’—Scotsman, 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 
This day is published, SECOND SERIES. 


HEGELIANISM and PERSONATITY. 


By Anprew Setu, M.A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in 


the University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


This day is published, THIRD EDITION. 
SARACINESCA., 


Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaacs,’’ “ Dr, Claudius,”’ *‘ Zoroaster,” &c. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


*** Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of 


the author’s previous works,”’—Academy. 


“It is a book of which even the greatest masters of fiction might with reason 


have been proud.’’—Pictorial World. 
“ Clever, striking, interesting.” —Spectator. 


By F. Marion Crawford, 


New Edition, 


Author, large crown 8vo, 103 6d, 





By the AUTHOR of “MUSIC and MANNERS.” 


MONARCHS I HAVE MET. 
By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON, Author of “ Music and Manners,” 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 





By EUGENE MUNTZ. 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and Times, 


By Evaine Munrz, Illustrated with about 200 Engravings. A New Edition, 
Revised from the Second French Edition, by W. ArmsTrRoNG, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Imperial 8vo, 253, [This day, 





By Baron E. de MANDAT-GRANCEY., 


PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. de Mandat. 
“The book is something more than a clever novel; it is a literary success.’’— 


Vanity Fair. 


“*No better picture has been drawn of Roman society than the one contained 
in Mr. Crawford’s new novel, * Saracinesca.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


POPULAR EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. 


JENNINGS, M.P., Author of “ Republican Government in the United States,” 
“The Croker Memoirs,” &c, Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo, 1s. 


The LIFE and WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 24 
vols, of a convenient size, price £6. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions, with Illustrations. 
ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo aus sae ar 3s Gd. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. Crown 8vo 


vee 3s 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. Crown 8vo ... 3s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8vo ... 3s Od. 
SILAS MARNER. Crown 8vo ... ae me 2s 6d. 
ROMOLA. Crown 8yvo ... ne ae cis 3s 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo a ne 7s 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo ... pa sas 7s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 


ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Professor Knicut, LL.D., St. Andrews, 
In crown 8vo vols., with Portraits, price 3s 6d, 


Now ready :—DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy—BUTLER. By Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins, M.A.—BERKELEY. By Professor Campbell Fraser.—FICHTE. 
By Professor Adamson.—KANT. By Professor Wallace.—HAMILTON. By 
Professor Veitch.—_HKGEL. By Professor Edward Oaird—LEIBNIZ. By J. 


Theodore Merz.—VICO. By Professor Flint—HOBBES. By Professor Croom 
Robertson.—HUME. By the Editor. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Mrs. OtrpHant. In crown 8vo vols., price 23 6d. 


Contents :—DANTE. By the Editor—VOLTAIRE. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir Kk. B. Hamley, K.C.B.—PASCAL. By Principal Tulloch.—PETRARCH. By 
Henry Reeve, C.B.—GOETHE. By A, Hayward, Q.C.—MOLIERE, By the Editor 
and F, Tarver, M.A.—MONTAIGNE. By Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A-—RABELAIS, 
By Walter Besant, M.AA—CALDERON. By E. J. Hasell.—SAINT SIMON. By 
Clifton W. Collins, M.A.—CERVANTES. By the Editor.—CORNEILLE and 
RACINE. By Henry M. Trollope.—Madame de SEVIGNE. By Miss Thackeray. 


—LA FONTAINE, and other FRENCH FABULISTS. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 
M.A.—SCHILLER, i 


- By James Sime, M.A—TASSO, By E. J. Hasell.— 
ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Graham, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by Rev. W. Lucas Cottrns, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., 
a 2s 6d each; or in 14 vols., tastefully bound, with calf or vellum back, 
30 











GranceEy. Translated from the French. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 
[This day. 





A STORY of the DIAMOND-FIELDS, 


I. D. B.; or, the Adventures of Solomon 
Davis in the Diamond-Fields and Elsewhere. By ‘‘W. T. E.”” Crown 8yo, 6s, 





By WILLIAM WATSON, 


LIFE in the CONFEDERATE ARMY: 


being the Observations and Experiences of an Alien in the South during the 
American Civil War. By WILLiAm Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART, 


SADDLE AND SABRE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “A False Start,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[In a few days, 


SEAS: 





BEYOND THE 


A Romance. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


Author of ‘The World we Live in,’’ ‘‘ Portugal, Old and New,” &c. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[This day. 

From the Graphic of September 24th :— Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s * Beyond the 
Seas’ is a novel to linger over with enjoyment...... Mr. Crawfurd can paint a battle- 
piece as few men can. He sees the details, and with a severely simple touch 
makes others feel them. His account of the night-attack of the Moors by the 
light of a blazing vessel deserves to take a classical place in literature, and may 
be recommended as a subject to ambitious painters of war.....The vigorous 
masculine interest of the story fairly carries the reader away.” 


From the Spectator of September Srd:—The story of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, 
told in the mode of the time, with its mingled stateliness, sententiousness, and 
quaintness, with touches of a rather grim humour bringing out the character of 
the narrator, passes away from England to return no more after its first eventful 
pages, and has only one woman in it, dimly seen until the end; only one pure 
strain of love, an undertone until it swells into the final harmony of faith, peril, 
courage, and constancy......The story, as a romance of war and adventure, leaves 
nothing to be desired ; it is animated, full, lofty in tone, and realistic in detail. 
eee Amid various experiences and crowding adventures, the strange, dreamy, 
valorous, poetical, chivalrous character of Lord St. Keyne develops itself with 
effect and takes hold of the reader.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CHARLES BURNET AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ON MONDAY, THE 2ist, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE THE FULFILLING OF 


THE LAW. 


Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Selected and Arranged by his Daughter, A. C. MACLEOD. 





A STORY FOR GIRLS BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Now ready, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


HER GENTLE DEEDS. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 

« The book is excellent. Kirsten Stewart is a noble-minded girl, 
strong and sensible, after the wholesome fashion of Sarah Tytler’s 
heroines.” —Literary Churchman. P ; 

“ Miss Sarah Tytler’s latest story is just such a book as girls will 
delight in. Kirsten Stewart is a real heroine in her quiet unselfish- 
ness and self-reliance.’’—Academy. f 

“ A quiet, unsensational, and thoroughly artistic story, full of fine 
touches of that imaginative veracity which the accomplished author 
has always at her command.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“ The story is charmingly fresh and original ; the high moral tone 
and sense of duty that runs through it are most refreshing.” —Literary 


World. 
“A charming book for girls of all ages. The heroine of ‘ Her 


Gentle Deeds’ is one whose acquaintance it is good to make.”— 


Scotsman. ; , A 
“ This is a work of unusual power, most interesting throughout.”— 


Methodist Times. 


Just ready, Iliustrated, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FIGHTING THE SEA; 
Or, Winter at the Life-Saving Station. 
By EDWARD A. RAND. 
“This is one of the very best books for boys published during the 
present season.”’ 


H. R. HAWETS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 


(Asia, Africa, Europe.) 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


This volume forms an Introduction to the Series on “Christ and 
Christianity,’ and is a “‘bird’s-eye’”’ view of the “ Religious Con- 
sciousness of Mankind,” as exhibited in the chief religions of the 
world before Christ. 


“We trust that these volumes will find their way into the 
hands of preachers. The reading of them will brighten and 
widen their outlook, and produce a sense of glow and expansion 
within their breasts for which they and their hearers will have 
cause to be thankful. To lay readers in all the Churches, if 
they have ears to hear, these fascinating books will bring light, 
wisdom, aud religious helpfulness in great variety and abund- 
ance.”’—Literary World. 


M.A. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JOSEPH 
THE PRIME MINISTER.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE SCOTTISH PULPIT; 
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